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NOMINATION OF JAMES B. CONANT TO BE UNITED 
STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Alexander Wiley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, 
Tobey, Taft, Langer, Ferguson, Knowland, George, Green, Sparkman, 
Gillette, and Mansfield. 

The Cyarrman. All right, gentlemen, the meeting will come to 





order. 
PROCEDURE ON CONANT NOMINATION 
The Cuarrman. Now, gentlemen, the matter before us today con- 


cerns the nomination of Dr. James B. Conant to be United States High 
Commissioner for Germany. The committee has voted to proceed on 
' this nomination in the following manner: 

One. The hearing will be held in executive session, but the transcript 
of the proceedings will be published as soon as possible after classified 
material affecting the security of the United States has been deleted. 

Two. The citizens who have asked to testify on Mr. Conant’s nom- 
ination will be heard first, and Mr. Conant will be present during the 
testimony. This, of course, is a departure from the usual custom of 

' hearing the nominee himself as the first witness. 

' However, the committee felt it would want to question Mr. Conant 
about the testimony concerning him, and that he should have an 
opportunity to comment on that testimony. Therefore, he is scheduled 


- 7 , as the last witness, so that he will have to appear only once. 

Three. Three persons have asked to be heard on the nomination. 
The committee voted to extend its usual courtesy of a hearing to those 
who had requested to testify. 

It is hoped, however, that the witnesses will proceed in an expedi- 
tious manner. The nomination is an important one and deserves 
thorough consideration, but whatever action is taken on it should be 
taken promptly. 

We also have other important nominations pending, and we expect 
to receive even more within the next few days. 
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2 NOMINATION OF JAMES B. CONANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF WITNESSES 


The first witness will be Mr. John T. Flynn, who will be followed 
by Mr. Joseph M. Dawson, executive director of the Baptist Joint 
Committee on Public Affairs: and Mrs. Beatrice Brown, chairman of 
the Women’s Committee for Clean Government. 


PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION 


Mr. Flynn, you may proceed in your own way, bearing in mind 
that, as you well know, and as I have stated, Mr. Conant has been 
nominated by the President. That, of course, undoubtedly carries 
with it the endorsement of the President in relation to ability, charac- 
ter, and so forth. 

I know you will address yourself to the point of whether the Senate 
should consent to this nomination with all that that implies. It is to 
be borne in mind that the Executive has the right more or less to 
determine in the first instance, the qualifications of the nominee. So 
if you will proceed in your own way, sir, to meet the issues as they 
are presented here, the committee will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN T. FLYNN 


Mr. Ftynn. Senator and gentlemen, first of all, I want to thank the 
committee for the courtesy exte nded me to come here and e xpress my 
views on this appointment. 

Now I am anxious to assure the committee that I am here represent- 
ing no organized group at all. 1 am speaking wholly for myself, 
and I am glad this is in executive session because I do not have time 
to come here for the purpose of embarrassing the President who, I 
think, needs all the help he can get. 


PERSONAL INTEGRITY OF NOMINEE 


I certainly will offer no objection to Mr. Conant’s appointment on 
the score of his eminence as a scientist, an educator, or a citizen whose 
loyalty and capacity in his field is unchallenged, and who is making 
a sacrifice to undertake a very difficult and embarrassing role. I do 
not wish to cast the faintest shadow upon his high sense of citizen- 
ship. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF NOMINE! 


The CuatrMan. Will you speak a little louder, please ? 

Mr. Frynn. And now, my thesis is wholly that Mr. Conant, judged 
by his expressed views and his experience, 1s not the kind of agent to 
be entrusted with this particular job in Germany. 

We have suffered a whole series of appalling defeats in that part 
of the world, and as a result of that we have collected a lot of diffi- 
culties, intricate and peculiar, from which we now must try to extri- 
cate ourselves. 

Over there, we are confronted by a powe rful and a ruthless enemy, 
unhampered by any of those considerations of morals or of decenc Vv 
to which we are accustomed, and far worse, an enemy who has shown 
that he has mastered a technique ot revolutionary strate egy for which 
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we in America, including our leaders, were pathetically ignorant, 
so that we have been out-generaled at every turn. 

Perhaps it is to our credit that we do not know of the evil and 
vicious revolutionary propaganda to which we have been exposed. 

I think the administration needs in Germany a man possessing a 
peculiar collection of talents, and possessing them to a high degree. 
Mr. Conant does not, I feel sure, possess these special qualifications, 
and, let me add, I do not infer that this is a shortcoming of which he 
need be ashamed. 

To be more specific, I as it is clear that while Mr. Conant has 
the qualifications called for by his own special profession—I am sure 
he has them to a high degree—this calls for a wholly different kind 
of man. Let me add that while I am sure his appointment will not 
sit well with the German population, it also will not go down any 
too well with a large section of our own people and I think we need 
good will in both these spots at the present time. With this prelimi- 
nary statement let me offer my special reasons. 


MORGENTHAU PLAN 

First, I think the appointment is ill-advised from the point of 
view of the German people. Let me sketch the facts on which I 
base this. 

In July 1944, Secretary Stimson urged President Roosevelt to name 
a committee to prepare a plan for Germany following the war, and 
Germany’s defeat. That was July 1944. 

On September 5, a Cabinet committee met in Secretary Hull’s 
office. Hull had a proposed plan, whereupon Morgenthau produced 
that savage document known as the Morgenthau plan. 


HULIL AND STIMSON REACTION 


Both Stimson and Hull were outraged, and both have told the 
whole story in full and in detail in their books. 

Hull said, “This is a plan for blind vengeance. He failed to see 
in striking at Germany he was striking at all Europe.” 

Hull and Stimson pointed out that when we occupied Germany, 
70 million people would have to be fed and clothed and it would 
destroy production there, and would impose a task of feeding and 
clothing Germany upon us. 

On September 9, 4 days later, Hull informed Roosevelt that his 
Cabinet committee, which was composed of himself, Stimson, and 
Morgenthau, could not agree, and Stimson addressed a long com- 
munication to the President vigorously appealing for a rational oc- 
cupational plan. Neither Hull not Stimson heard any more until 
Roosevelt went to Quebec for the last Quebee conference. 


QUEBEC CONFERENCE 


Hull in his memoirs says that groups interested in the destruction 
of Germany induced Roosevelt to invite Morgenthau to the confer- 
ence, but omit Stimson and himself. This he did, telling Hull that 
only military matters would be discussed. Morgenthau was there, 
however, and there Roosevelt entered into the ill-fated Quebee agree- 
ment on the Morgenthau plan, which had horrified Hull and Stimson. 
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Stimson says when he heard of it later he was more angry than he 
had ever been in his life. 


DEINDUSTRIALIZATION OF GERMANY 


Now, the significance of this, so far as Mr. Conant is concerned, is in 
the following clearly established facts. In the spring of 1944, Eliza- 
beth Bentley, a former Soviet Communist courier, received instruc- 
tions which were delivered to Harry Dexter White, and which came 
from Moscow, to prepare a plan for the dismemberment of Germany 
and the deindustrialization of Germany, that is, the shipping of part 
of Germany’s industrial equipment to Russia. 

These instructions were given to White, and White prepared the 
plan, and sold it to Morgenthau, and between them they sold it to 
President Roosevelt, without letting Hull and Stimson in on the 
secret. This was on September 11, although everybody opposed this 
plan. 

The French opposed it because they wanted the Ruhr preserved. 

When General Eisenhower was told of the plan to flood the mines, 
he stated it seemed a silly and a criminal act. Stimson said he was 
staggered; Jimmy Byrnes refused the high commissionership because 
of that plan, but there were others who knew of this plan, although 
they may not have had any secret information about it, and who 
approved it. 


CONANT ADDRESS TO FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


On October 4, 1944—you see, this is all in that period just a day or 
two after Hull heard about the adoption of the plan at Quebec, on 
October 4, 1944, President Conant addressed the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation. He urged that German industrial potentials must be 
altered. 

He declared that to break the military power of Germany and Japan 
will require a profound alteration of the industrial potentialities of 
these countries. He said, and I quote him: 

Matters must be so arranged that neither country can become a military 
power for at least 50 years, 

He said that not until the generation now unborn has grown up will 
it be possible to have changed the German and the Japanese people. 

He pointed out that with Germany’s plants now largely in ruins, 
the question would be one of the physical reconstruction to be allowed. 
He said there must be no airplanes even for commercial purposes 
for years: disarmament first, even if these measures required the 
reorientation of the economic balance of the whole world. 

The CuarrmMan. What date was that ? 

Mr. Fiynn. That was on October 4, 1944. 

The CiuatrmMan. Before whom ? 

Mr. Fiuynn. That was made as an address before the Foreign Policy 
Association. 

Senator Tarr. The Foreign Policy Association. 

Mr. Fiynn. He indicated that the changes should be such that if 
Germany regained control of her life under a dictatorship, it would 
take 5 years to rebuild her interests. 
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IIARRY DEXTER WHITE 


Another speaker at the luncheon meeting with Mr. Conant was 
Harry Dexter White, the author of the plan. 

Senator Tosry. Just a moment there, sir. At school I learned the 
following Latin phrase: De mortuis nihil nisi bonum, which means 
concerning the dead, nothing but good should be spoken. Can you 
confirm that H: arry White story ¢ 

Mr. Fiynxn. Oh, yes! that is—— 

Senator Torry. Has it been authenticated / 

Mr. Fiynn. It has been authenticated in a mass of testimony under 
cath before committees in this building. 

Senator Toney. Whose testimony 4 

Mr. Fiynn. The testimony—first of all, we know that Harry White 
made the plan; of that there is no question. We know that the plan 
was adopted at Quebec without Hull and Stimson, and that Morgen- 
thau and Harry Dexter White were there with President Roosevelt. 
We know about that from the biographies written by Secretary Hull 
himself and by Secretary Stimson, both of which outline the facts 
which I have given here. 

Senator Tosry. I want to know where to look for it, that is all. 

Mr. Fiynn. You will not have any trouble if you just look in the 
index in Hull’s memoirs, and in Stimson’s memoirs. 

Senator Tosnry. Thank you. 


NOMINEE AND MORGENTHAU PLAN 


Mr. Fiynn. I suggest that a plan which horrified Secretary Hull 
and Secretary Stimson and Secretary Byrnes, found a supporter in 
Mr. Conant, and I submit in all fairness that if our purpose now is 
to rekindle the bonds of understanding between the German people 
and ourselves and the rest of the world, and the Western World, the 
last man to send to Germany to carry out that mission is the man who 
was probably the first eminent figure in the educational and intellec- 
tual world to publicly support it. 

Now, I can understand that it may well be that Mr. Conant’s sense 
of justice and humanity was so dee »ply moved by the atrocities of the 
Hitler regime, and his determination to make such a tr: agedy again 
impossible, that he would forget his own humanity for the moment, 
upset his own sense of balance at the moment, so that he forgot the 
cleavage between the German people and the violent men who led 
them in the support of this crime against a whole nation, to say noth- 
ing about the crime against our own interest and our own sense of 
humanity. 

But, from whatever noble instincts his wrath was aroused, the fact 
remains that his surrender to it renders him unfit for this proposed 
mission to the German people. 


PROPAGANDA MATERIAL 


I hope no one will be naive enough to suppose that there are no 
Germans in Germany—as well as plenty of Russians and Russian 
agents in Germany—who will recall it and use it against him, to say 
nothing of the weapon it puts in the hands of the Reds from the very 
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start. I suggest that if there were no other reason assigned for with 
drawing this appointment, this alone would be sufficient, and wholly 
on the ground that the man who goes to Germany ought to go there 
without any peculiar and special marks against him on the score of 
the peop le he is to deal with. 

Now, that speech of Mr. Conant will be found 1 in the Proceedings of 
the Foreign Policy Association on October 7, 1944. 


SOCIAL REFORM 


Without arguing politics but rather recognizing it as a factor 
which influences our lives and our decisions, I call attention to the 
fact that we have had an election, and I suggest it as a a 
inference that the } peop ‘le decided very clearly that they wanted : 
change. I do not insist that they wanted to return to some of die 
antediluvian conservatism we had before 1932, but I also assume that 
for the moment at least they have had their fill of that type of social 
revolutionary reform whic h has been dominating the American scene 
in Washington and around the country, and in educational circles for 
a very long time. 

I do not mean that people have lost their interest in reform. I 
happen to classify myself as a reformer. From 1925 to 1933 I spent 
immense quantities of paper and ink in American magazines calling 
attention to the effects and abuses in our American system and urging 
reforms and predicting erave trouble if we did not get them. 

I got thrown out of one magazine for predicting a depression. We 
did not get the reforms but we did get an immense amount of trouble, 
and a whole array not of reforms but of alterations and dislocations 
in our social and economic society, designed not to make our American 
Republic and our economic system work the better, but a whole ill- 
associated collection of unrelated radical schemes which have got us 
Into a pretty bad state, to put it mildly. 

Now, we may well be recovered from the war disasters before we 
recover from our Fabian experiments. 


New ApMINISTRATION 


I think it a fair statement that the administration now in power is 
committed to make the American Republic under the American Con- 
stitution work, with the aid of such reforms as are adapted to preserve 
and energize it rather than supplant it by a Socialist society or a 
near-Socialist society operated under a powerful central government 
or under some new and novel alteration of our whole structure, and 
without too much regard for the Constitution of the United States. 

In other words, on our domestic scene, the animating principle of 
the government just elected is one of conservatism and conservation 
of the American system. I rather think our people are done, for the 
moment, with the radicals. 

There must be in the immense population of this country some man 
who is dedicated to the preservation of the American system rather 
than the Fabian dream in some one of its numerous forms, whenever 

task of great importance is to be undertaken. 
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Conant Articte IN ATLANTIC MonTHLY 


Where does Mr. Conant stand oathis? Ihave a copy of a magazine 
article written in May of 1943 entitled “Wanted: American Radicals.” 

The CHairMan. What was that? 

Mr. Frynn. “Wanted: American Radicals.” That was not in the 
platform on which the Republican Party just got elected. 

He tells us that when the war ends we will not be able to play our 
part on the world stage unless we have settled how we will play our 
part here in our homeland, and one of the questions we must settle 
here is the control and ownership of the tools of production. 

I thought we in America had settled that: Russia has settled that 
the ownership and control belongs to the state. England rendered 
a verdict after the war that the state should take over the ownership 
of some and the control of all—that is Fabian socialism. But here 
our decision has been clear throughout our history, and never made 
clearer than recently. We have an energetic faction which has been 
trying to push us in the direction of Britain, but in this article Mr. 
Conant says that a total war has automatically eliminated the con- 
servative, and what we want now are American radicals. 


EXTREME LEF'l 


He then tells us that those who have the most clearly defined 
objectives are those on the extreme left. For them a new world is 
waiting to be born. Don’t misunderstand me, I am not attributing 
these to Mr. Conant ; he is quoting— 
for the extreme, for them a new world is waiting to be born. The choice of our 
generation, in their mind, is clear. To use the words of one spokesman for 
their new world, “On the one side there is private ownership, spiritual vulgarity, 
and some independence; on the other there is communal ownership, moral 
dignity, and police supervision. The direction of evolution seems to be from 
the first to the second. One may therefore hope that mankind will quickly learn 
the conditioned reflexes necessary to live communally, so that the amount of 
police supervision may not increase indefinitely, and may soon decrease. 

The Cirarrman. Will you tell us where that was published ? 

Mr. Frynn. Yes, sir; that was in this article, Wanted: American 
Radicals which I will give you now. That was published in the 
Atlantie Monthly. 

The Cuamman. What date? 

Mr. Frynn. I have the date here; May 1943. 

Senator Green. Did you say that was not a quotation from Mr. 
Conant ¢ 

Mr. Fiynn. No, that isnot a quotation from Mr. Conant. 

Senator GREEN. From whom 1s it ? 

Mr. Fiynn. It is a quotation from Mr. Conant’s article, but Mr. 
Conant is defining the position held by the extreme left, which he is 
not approving. I merely put it in in order to explain the point he 
is coming to, and I took care to say that I was not attributing these 
views to Mr. Conant. 

Senator GREEN. Yes, but I asked who was the author. 

Mr. Frynn. I think he himself is merely summarizing what the 
position of the extreme left is. 

Senator GREEN. It is not a quotation from anyone ? 
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Mr. Fiynn. It is not a quotation from anyone; no. It is a quota- 
tion here because I am quoting Mr. Conant. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I take it, you are trying to convey the 
idea that Mr. Conant is giving his own analysis of what he believes the 
extreme left has for its views / 

Mr. Fiynn. That is it, and I think it is a fairly good one. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PHILOSOPHERS 


Mr. Conant then tells us that the type of radical philosophy, this 
type, stems from the great continental thinkers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He says the name—he names the great European radicals of 
the Fabian Society, and the nearest approach to their ideals “is the 
miraculous Russian state.” It is a curious way to describe the Rus- 
sian state. He indicates, and I do not mean that Mr. Conant is for 
the Russian state 

Senator Frrauson. Is that a quotation / 

Mr. Frynn. He says—let me put it to you this way—he tells us 
that the type of radical philosophy, this type which he has just de- 
scribed, stems from the great continental thinkers of the nineteenth 
century. Then he names the predecessors of the European radicals, 
and says they will be found in the great continental radicals of the 
Fabian Society, and 

Senator Gitterre. When you say “he says” to whom do you refer ? 

Mr. Fnynn. Lamsummarizing what Mr. Conant writes. 

Senator GinLerre. You are not quoting ? 

Mr. Fuynn. I am not quoting Mr. Conant. This other was a quo- 
tation, but in that other case he was summarizing the extreme ideas. 

Senator SparKMAN. You said awhile ago you would put the entire 
article in the record ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes. 


SOVIET UNION 


Then he says the nearest approach to their ideals, apparently in 
Europe, is “the miraculous Russian state.” 

Senator Frreuson. Are those words his language ? 

Mr. Frynn. “The miraculous Russian state” is his language. I do 
not mean that he approved the Russian state, but he does think it is 
miraculous. 

The Cuatrman. That was in 1943 when a lot of them felt it was 
i miraculous— 

Mr. Frynn. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator SmirH. Many people thought it was miraculous at that 
time, 

Senator Tarr. I certainly did not. I do not know who else thought 
it was miraculous. 

Senator SPaRKMAN. It seems to me that each one of us is going to 
have to read that article in order to see what the author is saving. I 
wonder if he is saying—— is 

Mr. Fiynn. Iam going to summarize it for you now. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I wonder if he is saying it is a miraculous state 
or whether he is saying that that is the view of the leftists. 
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Mr. Fiynn. No, he speaks of it as the miraculous Russian state, 
and I do not want to convey to you that he approves the Russian 
state, but he does say it is quite a miraculous—— 

Senator Green. Were you of the same opinion at that time ? 

Mr. Fiynn. I most certainly was not at that time. I will be glad 
to tell you about my opinion at that time, and in connection with 
education to which I am coming in a moment, but I am not the 
candidate. 

LINCOLN 


Senator Tosey. Would you feel that the nineteenth century radicals 
he is speaking of would include Abraham Lincoln, who said that the 
actions of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy present ‘ 

As our case is new, we must think anew and act anew. Fellow citizens, 
we cannot escape history. 

Would you classify him among the radicals? 

Mr. Frynn. No, he is not mentioned. Mr. Conant is now talk 
ing— 

Senator Tosry. That is pretty strong language, you know. 

Mr. Frynn. That is right, and I would agree with Abraham 
Lincoln, but Mr. Conant is talking about the Communist and Socialist 
radicals of Europe of the Fabian Society, and of Russia, 


SUMMARY 


But now, let me go on with this. You will see that he indicates 
he is not prepared to throw in with either group. What he wants is 
a third group of radicals, and he indicates that his chief fear from 
the two groups mentioned is the loss of liberty, and so he sends his 
prayers for a distinctly American radical. ‘The answer to his prayer 
would be (1) an American who believes himself as good as his neigh- 
bor; (2) based on the political ideas of Jefferson and his prophets, 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman—lI do not think there was too much 
agreement between Jefferson, Whitman, and Thoreau; (3) he would 
be respectful but not enthusiastic about Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 

Senator Tosry. Groucho ? 

Mr. Fiynn. No, this is the old boy himself. 

(4) He would be a fanatical believer in equality; (5) he would be 
willing to let earnings of an individual rise above the $25,000 mark 
during peace, but would be lusty in cutting away the roots of privilege: 
(6) according to Mr. Conant, there is some sort of caste system in 
the United States, and to end that, he would resolutely demand—and 
this is the kernel of his plan—the confiscation of all property once a 
generation; (7) he would favor universal education, with a little 
concern for private educational institutions; (8) he would harp con- 
tinually on the dangers of Federal control of institutions concerned 
with youth, in which I join him enthusiastically; (9) he would harp 
on decentralization and local responsibility, but i would invoke the 
Federal Government to maintain real freedom among the great masses 
of the population; (10) he would realize that in a modern state, 
government must play a much larger role than his friends desire, 
and he would increase the power of local government to offset the 
power of the Federal Government. 
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Now, right here, however, by “local government” Mr. Conant ex- 
plains that he is not sure mde St ites are the agencies and organs for 
this purpose; thet there are too many of them, and that there must 
be some sort of realinement of boundaries so that they would be fewer 
in number, with the economic and social life of the country governed 
by a local authority. 

LOCAL AUTHORITY 


I cannot help but be a little suspic ious here because this is one of the 
pet ideas of the advocates of the TVA. Now, the TVA is all right so 
far or may be all right—I will defend it so far as it is an instrument 
for the Government’s generation and distribution of power, but I do 
not know whether you gentlemen are aware of the fact that the men 
who promoted the TVA, including the men in Congress, have not once 
but many times pointed out that our system of government with the 
States and the cities exercising so much power, and over so many 
numerous areas, was not a sound one, and that what we had to do was 
to rearrange the Government agencies based on our great resource 
areas, Which would be some seven or eight, and that one of the great 
advantages of the TVA authority—and that is why they called it 
Authority—the Authority would gradually assume regulatory and 
governmental functions within the new area, and with the power of 
the Federal Government and the funds of the Federal Government 
behind it, and that the authority of the cities and the States would 
wither away. 

Now, I am sure Mr. Conant probably did not have that in mind at 
all, but when he is talking about a local authority, he is not talking 
about the kind of local authority that I am t: Uking about. 

Senator Green. May I interrupt to ask this question ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. If he may not have had this idea in his mind at 
all, then, why is it an argument against his being the High Com- 
missioner to Germany 4 

Mr. Fitynn. Well, he did have it in mind—the idea. 

Senator Green. I thought you said he might not have had it. 

Mr. Fiynn. I was trying to explain that by “local authority” he 
meant something resembling this: In other words, there are too many 
States; we should carve this country up again into a smaller number of 
local governing authorities, and it is these local governing authorities 
he wants to have exercise authority. 

Senator Tarr. You do not think he would want to abolish the State 
yf Rhode Island, do you, Mr. Flynn? 

Mr. Frynn. What is that? 

Senator Tarr. That he would wish to abolish the State of Rhode 
Island under this theory ¢ 

Senator GREEN. I do not see what all this has to do with Mr. Conant 
being confirmed as High Commissioner to Germany. I think it would 
help if you would let us know in advance in which direction you are 
vrolng before you get there. 

Mr. Frynn. I suppose each man ought to be permitted to present 
his argument in the form it takes in his mind, and I am coming to it 
now. 
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REDISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY 


You see, the big point I am making here is that the doctor is now 
advertising himself and labeling himself as a radical, and a radical 
who wants to—the main thought here is that power will be taken 
from the States and the cities and given to local authorities, and that 
there will be in every generat ion a complete redistribution of property. 


TVA OFFICIALS 


Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Flynn, before you get away from it, while 
I do not see that the statement you m: ake about TVA has much rele- 
vancy to Mr. Conant’s occupying this position, I wonder if you might 
vive us the names of some of the people you say advocated that 
doctrine. 

Mr. Frynn. Yes: I could do that, only I do not h: appen to—I wrote 

piece about it one time in the Reader’s Digest, and I will send you 
a COpy. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. The only one that occurs to me was Dr. Arthur 
Kk. Morgan, who had advanced such an idea as that, but he is the only 
one connected with TVA that I ever heard say that. 

Mr. Fitynn. No; Mr. Lilienthal has advocated such a thing. 

Senator Tarr. There were quite a few people in the days back there, 
though, who wanted to abolish all the States. There was quite a 
lot of agitation on the subject. I do not know who they were. But 
Mr. Flynn—did Mr. Conant quite commit himself to this view / 

Mr. f'iynn. Not tothe TVA: he simply sald—— 

Senator Tarr. No, about confiscation, and so oem 

Mr. Firynn. Oh, yes, he does that in plain languag 


CONANT ARTICLE IN ATLANTIC MONTIILY 


Senator Tarr. I read the article, and he Says this at the end of it 


The reader will undoubtedly derive the impression that I am sympathetie 
in my own personal views with the hypothetical gentleman I have just portrayed. 

That is the American radical you are talking about. 

But I should like to make it clear that I am arguing for his introduction 
into the American scene not because I believe all his aims should be achieved, 
but because I believe his type of thinking would prove a most beneficial leaven. 
I urge the need of the American radical not because I wish to give a blanket 
endorsement to his views, but because I see the necessity for reinvigorating a 
neglected aspect of our historic pattern of development 

Doesn't that take a little of the edge off his advocacy of confiscation 
every generation ‘ 

Mr. Fiynn. He goes to great lengths here without any qui alification 
arguing for this redistribution of property every generation. 

Senator Tarr. Well, he submits that more favorably than I would 
agree to, but he doesn’t quite vigorous! y— 

Mr. Frynn. Do you want it redistributed ? 

Senator SPARKMAN. You wanted a vigorous opposition ; did you not ? 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Senator Green. Are not these arguments against his qui ilifications 
as the president of Harvard rather than as High Commissioner 

Mr. Fiynn. Oh, no, I do not agree. I think Harvard University is 
4 private institution, and that the president of Harvard and his 
faculty have a right to advocate any kind of things they want, in- 
cluding communism, provided the overseers at Harvard and the ruling 
body at Harvard are willing to permit it. I believe in freedom of 
speech and freedom of discussion, but I am making the point here 

Senator Green. What I am trying to get at here is just your point— 
is it that as High Commissioner of Germany he would advocate the 
abolition of the States in Germany ¢ 

Mr. Frynn. No. 

Senator Green. Or that he would advocate confiscation of all prop- 
erty every veneration: is that your argument ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Fiyxx. No. Tam trying to define Mr. Conant ’s type of radical 
ism, and now I would like to state my conclusion. It will only take a 
paragraph or two and you will see my argument. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM 


In all seriousness, I suggest that America needs in Germany, where 
the agents of every important State are gathered, and where all sorts 
of social philosophers are scheming for the soul of Germany, we 
ought to have in Germany as our representative some stout-hearted 
pragmatic American who believes in the American system, and not 
an agreeable philosopher who is talking about making over the Ameri 

an system. C ertainly, if you talk about redistributing property ever) 
veneration, you are cert: ainly talking about getting rid of the Amer- 
ican system. My point that Tam making is that the man, Mr. Conant, 
is entitled to these views—he might be able to make a very powerful 
argeument—I would not agree with him-—I could not see how he could 
possibly make this redistribution, but it seems to me that under the 
present temper of the peop le of the United States, considering all the 
philosophies that are running wild in Europe, the man who represents 
us at that particular point, where we confront the Communist world 
and the Socialist world, should be a man at that particular time who 
re ‘eprese nts what is the prevailing philosophy of the American people, 

vith only a small dissent from it, I believe, and Mr. Conant does not 
answer that specification. 


CURRENT VIEWS 


The CHatrmMan. Was it in 1943 that he made that statement ? 

Senator Tarr. That article is dated 1943. 

Mr. Fiynn. May 1943, in the Atlantic Monthly. 

The Cuamrman. Do you know whether he still holds to that? 

Senator Tarr. We can ask him that. 

Mr. Fitynwn. I could not say, but I have seen no retraction of it, 
and no amendment of the plan. 

The Cuamman. My a, point was whether there was any subse- 
quent information. 

Mr. Frtynn. No, I do not think so. 
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AMBASSADORS AND THE ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Green. Isn't an ambassador supposed to represent the 
policies of the administration / 

Mr. Fuynn. The ambassador is supposed to represent the policies 
of the administration, but the ambassador is also a highly intelligent, 
educated gentleman who moves around in the circle in the capital of 
the country to which he goes, and where, as I am able to testify, men 
talk very freely about what they think and do not think, and I think 
there ought to be no question about the fact that the man who is 
voing to carry out the policies of the administration really believes 
in them, and that he also believes in the fundamental principle on 
which the American constitutional system is founded, and the Amert- 
can economic system is founded, so that he will not feel that he is 
constantly having to apologize, or that he will constantly have to 
apologize, for it in his contacts with others. 

However, these views will be known, and I think the American 
people, altogether aside from the right of the men who said them, 
there ought to be represe nted, partic ul: rly in these very highly dis 
putatious times, in re ‘volutionary times, when revolution: ry move 
ments are swee ping over the work l, that the man who goes to EK szurope 
to represent us in any country, above all places in Bonn, should 
represent fully and e learly—should be of the pattern of the American 
society from which he comes. 


VIEWS ON EDUCATION 


Now, I have one more point, and I need hardly remind you of the 
sense of uneasiness in some minds about Mr. Conant’s pronounce 
ments on education last year. 

It seems to me that the administration needs good will, not only 
for its Ambassadors, but its Cabinet and other officials, men who 
are not irritating, unnecessarily SO, irritating to the deep religious 
and social faiths of so many people. 

Last year Mr. Conant in addressing the American Association of 
School Superintendents attacked the private school—of course, below 
the university level—and he made the incredible statement that pri 
vate schools are a divisive force. He was shooting, mm particular, 
at the religious schools, of which there are probably 12.000 or more 
in the United States, chiefly Catholic, but actually representing all 
denominations. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND RELIGION 


How he can believe that a private school is a divisive force, I do 
not know, but he cannot believe that unless he believes that religion 
itself is a divisive force. 

Senator Lancer. A device of what ? 

Mr. Frynn. He cannot believe that private schools are a divisive 
force, the private religious schools are a divisive force, unless he 
helieves that religion itself is a divisive force. 

Senator en That wasn’t limited to religious schools, was it? 

Mr. Fiynn. Well, nine-tenths of the private schools are religious 
schools. 


29079—53——2 
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Senator Green. And that has nothing to do with his argument. 

Mr. Frynn. Well, it certainly has something to do with the point 
I am now making, that if private religious se ‘hools are a divisive force, 
then religion itself is a clivisive force. 

Senator GREEN. Suppose he said private religious schools; would 
you say that was true ? 
’ Mr. Frynyn. Of course, I do not think that religion is a divisive 
force. I think we in America recognize the right to divide on prin- 
ciples and beliefs in religion, in politics, and everything else. 

Senator Torry. What about the statement of the Master who said, 
“Sit thou on my right hand till I make thine enemies thy footstool.” 
[ Matthew 22: 44. ] 

That was a divisive force, stated by Christ himself. What dlo you 
do with that ? 

DIVISIVE FORCES 


Mr. Fiynn. I do not mind divisive forces, Senator. You and I 
have been divisive forces. I remember we had a great big fight one 
time, together, on the same side, and we were called divisive. 

[ am not objecting to divisive forces, and I am thinking it would 
be deplorable to have malicious divisive forces, but we are a free 
people. We cannot all possibly think the same, and to suppose that 
private schools are bad because they tend to make children in the 
schools think differently from the school children in the public 
schools 

Senator Green. He did not say they were bad. He said that they 
were divisive. You said that was not necessarily bad. 

Mr. Fiynn. He says he is against them because they are divisive. 

Senator Green. That does not mean the *y are necessarily bad. 

Mr. Fiynn. I do not mean he meant it was evil in the sense that 
it was devilish or hellish. It is something that was bad for society. 
It is true that people are divided into religious groups, and there have 
been times when bigotry has exaggerated the difference between them. 

Senator Tarr. Mr. Conant says this in the article: “A dual system 
serves and helps to maintain group cleavages,” I mean, that is the 
quotation. 

Mr. Fiynn. It seems to me to talk against any educational or any 
other kind of social organization as being a divisive force because it 
divides people—people think differently. They get educated to dif- 
ferent standards of religion and life; it seems to me that you cannot 
possibly object to that within the framework of pretty good sound 
American doctrine. 


CONANT ARTICLE IN ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


The Crarrman. Is there anything further there that elucidates 
the statement ? 

Senator Tarr. It says: 
The greater the proportion of our youth to attend independent schools the 
greater the threat to our democratic unity. 

Mr. Fiynn. The more we have of the schools—— 

Senator Tarr. I thought that, perhaps, was aimed more at the 1: arge 
preparatory schools, where the wealthy go, than it was, perhaps, at 
the religious schools, although I do not know. 
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RELIGIOUS OR PRIVATE SCHOOLS? 


Senator Green. Are you not inserting the term “religious” or the 
idea “religious” in a thought that does not necessarily involve it ? 

Mr. Fiynxn. Senator, of course, Mr. Conant did not say “religious 
schools” although he advocated or said—I am not saying that. I say 
he is opposed to private schools. I do not know to what extent he is 
prepared to go to abolish them, but inasmuch as most of the private 
schools, almost all of the pr ivate schools, are re ‘ligious schools, the Vv 
cannot possibly escape the implication that he is opposed to private 
schools, religious or otherwise. 

Senator Sparkman. Isn’t Harvard a private school ? 

Mr. Firynn. Mr. Conant does not go so far as to oppose private 
schools at the university level, so far as I know. 

Senator SparKMan. Well, let me ask you—I have not read the 
speech. 

Mr. Fiynn. May I say something, Senator? Mr. Conant is from 
Harvard, and the word “school” up in Harvard has a somewhat differ- 
ent meaning from what it has here. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. College. 

Mr. Frynn. A school is different, and it is different and differs very 
sharply from a college. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Senator SPARKMAN. Let me ask you this—I have not read the 
speech, and all I know is what you are saying here. Was the author 
talking against private schools, as such, or was he arguing for public 
schools, the public-school system ¢ 

Mr. Fiynn. Well, he is arguing for the public-school system. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Senator SparRKMAN. Of course, the Federal Government itself is on 
record in favor of that as far back as the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787. 

Senator Green. Why is that an argument against his qualifications 
as High Commissioner ? 

Mr. Frynn. Well, always, Senator, you ask that question just at 
the right time because I was just about to say— 

Senator SPARKMAN. I wonder if you will comment on the sug- 
gestion I have just offered about the Federal Government arguing for 
the public-se ‘hool system when it set up the Northwest Territory / 

Mr. Ftynn. Well, I do not know anything about that, Senator. I 
certainly am not in favor of Federal Government private schools or 
public schools. I think every community should have the right to 
have the kind of schools it wants, but I think there is something 
unhealthy in the opposition to private schools; but I want to give it a 
special application to what I am saying here now. 

The chief point, the reason I bring this up, is because this has 
aroused as you may very well assume it would arouse, a good deal of 
ill feeling toward Mr. Conant amongst those who believe in the private 
schools. 
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NUMBER OF PAROCHIITAL SCHOOLS 


I think it makes a mark against his usefulness and his utility as our 

representative in Germany, and, as a matter of fact, at the present 
time there is an enormous growth in the number of private schools, 
and one of the reasons for this—at least in my community—in the 
little community where I live, we have about three Catholic schools, 
parochial schools, and we had no Protestant parochial schools, 
Protestant private schools. 
We now in the last 6 or 7 years—the Episcopal Church has set up 
a school in its earlier grades, hoping to increase it later, and so has 
the Lutheran Church, and one of the reasons my friends assigned to 
it was to get their pupils out of the schools of New York where they 
are being subjected to the “beauties of progressive education” and 
also to the indoctrination of communism. 

The CHairman. Do you think that view prevails in West Germany 4 


PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN HIGH COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Firynn. No, I am saying that in Germany we ought to have a 
High Commissioner who ought not to have so many m: arks against him 
at home. He ought to go there, as far as possible, relieved of, freed 
from these kinds of criticisms on the part of the American people. 
I think the present administration wants good will, and the good will 
of the people of the United States, and there are plenty of people 
interested in getting bad will for it. 

The CHaiman. Do you think that is the province of this commit- 
tee ¢ 

Mr. Fiynn. I think the province of this committee—— 

The CHairMaNn. Or is it the province of the administration itself 

Mr. Fiynn. To the extent that you permit someone to come here, it 
is the proy ince of a citizen to offer some gratuitous advice. 


ADENAUER PARTY 


Senator Tarr. Mr. Flynn, the only thing that occurred to me about 
the position on schools of Mr. Conant was, in view of the fact that the 
Catholic Party in Germany—Chancelor Adenauer’s party—is, per- 
haps, the best friend we have, oa the leading force in maintaining 
democr: re Germany today, whether the opposition aroused here 
among Catholics by this nomination would be reflected in any hos- 
tility on That is the only relation that I can see; I cannot see 
what difference it would make here that he should— 

Mr. Fiynn. Well, I am not too sure that there are so many private 
schools in Germany. I believe that the number of Catholic schools 
in Germany is very much smaller in proportion to the population 
itself than here. 

Senator Tarr. I do not see that I was much concerned with the 
school-system question; I was concerned- 

Mr. Fiynn. The ill feeling. 

Senator Tarr. But, on the other hand, if Adenauer has apparently 
approved of him—maybe he has not, and maybe because this post is 


not that of an Ambassador but only a High Commissioner—— 
Mr. Fiynn. Yes. 
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Senator Tarr (continuing). He has approved him, and I wonder, 
perhaps, whether we should ask the administration whether it con- 
sulted the Government there. This particular objection, it seems to 
me, would be met by the fact that Adenauer said it is all right. That 
is the only real bearing I can see on the educational question. 

Mr. Fiynn. I am also considering here, it seems to me—it seems 
that there is no point in creating unnecessary enmity in the minds of 
large numbers of people here. 


SCHOOLS IN GERMANY 


Senator Fercuson. Could I inquire whether or not you know what 
proportion of schools in Germany are private and what are public ¢ 

Mr. Fiynn. I think the great mass of schools in Germany are pub- 
lic schools. I’m not an authority on that, but I made some inquiries 
and I think that is the fact; I think there are more Catholies in public 
schools in Germany than there are in private schools, that is, at what 
we call the grade-school level. 

Senator Frercuson. Yes. 

Mr. Frynn. But that I cannot be certain about. 

I made some inquiries about it, and I think in all fairness that is 
true. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN GERMANY 


Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Chairman, I think it ought to be brought 
out here that about 95 percent of Germany’s elementary and second 
ary school pupils attend public, tax-supported schools. 

The public schools are of two main kinds; confessional schools, 
which enrol] children of one religious denomination, and have teach- 
ers of this denomination, and common schools enrolling both Catho- 
lic and Protestant pupils, and having a mixed faculty. 

Senator Tarr. The Government pays for education where it is. 

The CuatmrMan. Yes. 

Will you continue. 

Mr. Ftynn. This brings me to what I believe is the final and con- 
trolling reason why Mr. Conant ought not to be entrusted with this 
position, 


COMMUNISM 


[ keep saying—lI speak only in reference to this particular job for 
which he is being considered. He will be charged with the difficult 
mission of confronting at close range the hard realists of the Kremlin 
who know precisely what they are about. 

He, on his side, will be at the mercies of his staff as well as at the 
mercy of his rather vague attitude toward communism—lI do not 
mean to convey the idea that he is either a Socialist or Communist. 
He is like the religious man who is so full of feeling for the other 
fellow that he has no religion at all. 


NOMINEE’S REPORT TO BOARD OF OVERSEERS 


In his final farewell report to the board of overseers in Harvard, 
in January of this year, Dr. Conant took occasion to excuse and con- 
done the frailties of some of the professors in some universities, but 
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apparently not to Harvard, who have made foolish statements as a 
consequence of thei ir earnest desire for an immediate peaceful settle- 
ment with Russia. 

He admits these professors are unrealistic, but he urges that before 
anyone condemns the utterances of those who have seemed apologists 
for Russian communism, let him remember how recently we were allies 
of the Soviet Union, and also how long it took many of us to become 
fully aware of the true nature of the Communist Party in the United 
states, 


* 
COMMUNISTS IN UNIVERSITIES 


Now, the doctor is saying that in 1952, and he said if there are such 
persons in universities, he hoped the Government would ferret them 
out. Why should not the university ferret them out? But then he 
added he hoped in doing so it will not create an atmosphere in which 
the professors would be afraid to speak freely on public questions. 1 
ask you to weigh that. How could a professor or anyone else find 
himself constricted in discussing public issues if he was not a Com- 
munist or an apologist for communism and for Russia? On all of the 
subjects we talk about our respective views with complete freedom. 

Mr, Conant said he would not be a party to the appointment of a 
Communist to any position in a school, college, or university, and he 
wound up with this state ment, “That there are no known adherents of 
the party on our staff, and I do not believe that there are any dis- 
guised adherents who are here either.” 

And now, in all honesty, I insist that single sentence completely 
disqualified Mr. Conant from holding so important a post abroad 
where the recognition of Communists and Communist objectives is 
absolutely almost the first need of an official in discharging his duties. 

Senator Smirn. Would you read that sentence again, please, which 
you just emphasized ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes. Well, he said—first of all, he said there were 
ho 

Senator Smirxn. You said that sentence alone would decide the case. 

Mr. Fiynxn. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. What is the sentence that would decide the case ? 
I would like to hear that. 

Mr. Ftynn. Yes. Well, I have broken that sentence up into several. 
The sentence itself is that the United States Government should ferret 
out Communists in universities if there are any, but that he hoped in 
doing so it will not create an atmosphere in which the professors 
would be afraid to speak freely on public questions, and then he 
pointed out that he would not be a party to the appointment of a Com- 
munist to any position of a school, college, or unive rsity, and he wound 
up by saying that “there are no known adherents of the party on our 
staff, and I do not believe that there are any disguised adherents 
either,” and I would say that I refer most particularly to that very 
last sentence, that there are none in Harvard, and no disguised Com- 
munists. 

Senator Smirn. You think there are some in Harvard, some dis- 
guised Communists in Harvard ? 

Mr. Fiynn. I am going to answer that now, but I do not like to 
say—this is a very delicate subject, and I would like to deal with it 
a little delicately. 
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rYPES OF COMMUNISTS 


A fter all, what is a Communist ¢ There is the Communist who is 
a member of the Communist Party, and even the member of the Com- 
munist Party is not always the same, He is a man who isa member 
of the American Commu ist Party, but there IS another member of 
the Communist apparatus, who is not a member of the party at all. 

He would be forbidden to be in the party, and there are a number 
of Communists who have been convicted around here, who can truth- 
fully say that they have never been in the headquarters, have never 
seen Earl Browder, and would not know him at all if they saw him. 

These are men who work in these secret apparatuses in this country 
in various places. 

Then, ot course, there are those people who are believers Ih coni- 
munism and support the Communists, but are not members of the 
Communist Party or of an apparatus, but they turn up all the time 
in Communist activities, in Communist enterprises, and they have 
the nerve to say they are not Communists. 

Now, it is all right for them to Say it, but it seems to me that any 
man who does not want any communism in his college or business or 
in his department of government is not going to take a disclaimer in 
the presence of the whole of life activities of the man himself. 

I take the case of Dr. Harlow Shapley. Dr. Shapley is a member 
of 20 different known Communist organizations. 


CONCEALED COMMUNISTS 


Now, a man could get into one or two or three of those by accident. 
I got into one myself one time. A very good friend of mine asked 
me if I would go on the board of editors of a magazine that was 
designed to offer information and guidance on securities, on invest- 
ments. 

He was a lawyer I had known for many years. He was accompanied 
by an accountant who had a very large accounting business. This 
was a long time ago, and I thought people who had a lot of money 
did not fool with Communists. 

So they organized this magazine. I was a member of the board, 
but in 3 or 4 months I began to find out the magazine was not for the 
purpose of advising people on investments, but to advise people to 
stay away from investments, and that all investments were rotten, 
and all businessmen were corrupt, although they did not put it so 
baldly, and so I resigned. 

I discovered later that both of those men were members of the 
Communist Party. It took a long time to find that out. 

Senator Frereuson. Mr. Flynn, do you know whether or not the 
authorities at Harvard have ever investigated whether or not there 
are any Communists or concealed Communists there ¢ 

Mr. Fiynn. I do not know. But here is a man who is a member 
of 20 Communist organizations. He is a very distinguished man and 
a very extraordinary man. He is probably one of the greatest liv- 
ing astronomers, but he shows up at the Communist meetings; he has 
financed Communist meetings. 

I do not want to go at all into details for you; I will put in the 
record the names of all these organizations. 
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Senator Lancer. Pardon me, do you mean Mr. Conant is a member 4 
Mr. Fiynn. No. 

Senator Tar r. Dr. Shapley, Harlow Shapley. 

Senator Tosry. Dr. Shapley. 

Mr. Fitynn. This is Dr. Shapley. 


COMMUNIST-FRONT ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator SparKMAN. May I ask you this, when you refer to Com- 
munist organizations, do you mean what is usually referred to as 
Communist-front organizations ? 

Mr. Fitynn. I mean Communist-front organizations. 

The Communist Party at a certain point discovered they could do 
nothing as Communists or the Communist Party; so they adopted 
this method which was used in Europe before, adopted this method of 
setting up an organization to deal with some particular brane h of the 
mind of the American people. 

For instance, at a certain point, the Communist Party decided that 
the Negro was a perfectly natural place to fish, and they did not go 
out as Communists to do this. They organized various associations 
and committees and councils all over the United States. I have a list 
of them. There are 83. 

They do deal with the negro mind. They deal with the mind of the 
negro lawyer, the educational man, the cornfield negro, the educated 
negro, the negro porter, and they get, of course, a lot of prominent 
people to sponsor these organizations and, as in many cases, the ob- 
jective seems to be pel fectly good. They have no difficulty in getting 
some very fine pe ople to lend their names, and even put up the money 
for these operations, but they are run by the Communists. 


DUPES OF COMMUNISM 


\ man can be fooled by that once or twice or maybe three times, 
but he ought not to be fooled by it habitually over a course of many 


years. 
‘I he CHalRM 1N. Even if his head is in the stars # 
Mr. Fiynn. Yes; that is right; and in this case Dr. Shapley—he 
maintains he isnot a Communist. That is another thing. 


One can say he is not a Communist, not a member of the Communist 
Party. But what is a Communist? A man might hate Marx, he 
might hate Lenin, but he might believe in communism and believe they 
ire not running it right. 

But Shapely organized the Communist World Peace Conference, 
which was a notorious Communist operation, He Says he sees ho 
Reds in any of these fronts. 

Now, it seems incredible to me that a man who can see so far in his 
prof sion cannot see a whole Madison Square Garden full of Reds all 
around him in an organization which he brought into existence, and 
when a man—he is playing with words. 

He says he is not a Communist—that means he is not a member of 
the Communist Party—but, when he says that he sees no Communists 
in any of these organizations, he cannot possibly be dealing fair and 
square with his questioner. ; 
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— 


QUESTIONABLE ORGANIZATIONS 


He organized the Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and the 
Professions, which is really one of the most notorious of the lot. He 
organized that and he had the veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade. I know something about that because I was trustee of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York when they organized that thing there, 
and I thought that was all right. 

A lot of young fellows were against this government in Spain, 
and I thought they were very brave, but I soon discovered that this 
was a Communist operation entirely and had nothing to do with the 
high principles on which it was based. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Flynn, may | ask you this question ¢ 


SCOPE OF INQUIRY 


Senator Green. I hate to interrupt, but I do not see how this 
committee can go into the record of every Harvard professor who 
claims he is not a Communist, even if he were a Communist, and it 
may not affect our decision as to the qualifications of the nominee for 
the position to which he has been nominated. 


DETECTING COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Frynn. Well, Senator, may I reply to that? The poimt I am 
making here is that we certainly do not want to send to Germany, 
confronting that Communist crowd over there with hidden and eryto- 
Communists all over the place, a man who cannot recognize a Com- 
munist on his own campus, who is a member of 20 different Commu- 
nist organizations. I think you cannot have a man over there who is 
going to be deluded and deceived. 

Senator Tarr. Because he says there are no disguised Communists 
in Harvard? Imean, that is what Mr. Conant said. 

Mr. Frynn. He says there are not any kind of Communists, no 
Communists, or disguised Communists, and here are at least 15 or 20 
of them. 

COMMUNISM AND PARTY MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Hickenwoorer. Mr. Flynn, do I understand that one of the 
main burdens of your argument is that a man can truthfully say he 
is not a Communist insofar as carrying a certificate of membe rship 
in a certain organized party calling itself a Communist Party is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Fiynn. That is right. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. But if an individual goes out and preaches 
the glory of communism and works for the glory of communism, de- 
cries the American capitalistic system and tells how putrid it is, and 
if he goes to Russia and stands before Russian meetings and damns 
the American system and praises the great Russian successful experi- 
ment and so on, then he, at least, is contributing as much if not more 
to the success of communism than one who carriers a card and openly 
flaunts his membership in a specific organization. 

Mr. Fiynn. He is a most powerful weapon because the Communist 
himself is now particularly with, and there have always been, a cer- 
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tain shadow in the ecards. Then men who have carried the ball and 
done the job for them are the men who say the y are not Communists 
Take Chambers 

COMMUNIST MENACE 


Senator Hickentoorrer. May I go a step further and ask if it is 
part of your argument that we must recognize the danger of the Com- 
munist advance in this country rather than to be beclouded by the issue 
of whether a man carries a specific paper upon which it says that he 
isa Communist ? 

Mr. Frynn. That is right. I do not think there is any doubt 
about it. 

Senator Hicken oorrr. It is the fact rather than the outward 
evidence ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. That is the Important thing in combating 
this. 

PROVING PARTY MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Fuynn. If he is a member of the Communist Party, it 1S ex: 
tremely difficulty to prove it, because, I mean, you have no way of 
seni ng it. 

You can only judge by his actions, and you find no difference 
between the actions of those who may be carrying Communist cards 
and those who do not carry Communist cards but are being used as 
fronts for the whole Communist push, ee their whole purpose, their 
whole purpose in the United States. is to destroy our faith in our 
Government, and the most powerful weapon we have and the one they 
work at most intelligently—and I am amazed at the intelligence with 
which they have done this—is the manner in which they have got at 
every point where the human mind is affected. 

They got into the textbooks. They did not go around to the schools 
and sell them Communist and Socialist ideas. They went to the man 
who published the textbooks, and they put it in the textbooks, like 
putting the poison in the dam, not taking it around and putting it 
into everybody's cup. 

They went into the magazines. Here, only a very short time ago, 
Little, Brown & Co.—I knew that that man Angus Cameron was a 
Communist, but I could not say so publicly because I couk : not prove 
it. But this is my world, the world of pub lishing and writing and 
journalism, and I used to look at the Atlantic Monthly Peta Same 
used to write for it frequently—and all of a sudden the Atlantic 
Monthly changed, and the books coming out of Little, Brown & Co. 
changed, and then I found Angus Cameron was there. 

I said I knew he was a Communist but I could not prove it. He 
has been for years. They have filled the book stores with Communist 
books, and only 4 months ago he was publicly branded as a Communist 
and thrown out of Little, Brown & Co. 

They vy did the same thing in all kinds of magazines. It is a highly 
intelligent thing to do, and what gets me is at this late day we do not 
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PROFESSIONAL TOLERANCE 


The point Iam making at this time is if Mr. Conant, who I am sure 
feels very great pride in his sense of tolerance, which is a fine thing, 
but you can get too proud of that, and that is not the sort of Ambassa- 
dor or High Commissioner to send to Germany, where already that 
whole situation has been so terribly, terribly mishandled because of 
that very thing. I know that Mr. Conant is not a Communist; I do 
not think he likes communism but he does like tolerance, and that is 
all right to be tolerant if you are the president of Harvard University 
and your institution stands for that, and you are perfectly willing to 
let Harlow Shapley and that crowd go around the country and organ 
ize young men into those fronts, but it is not all right for the United 
States Commissioner in Germany, standing out there in front of the 
troops facing the Russian political army. That is my principal 
objection. 

EXTREMISM 


Seantor Green. I realize the difficulties, Mr. F lynn, that you pre- 
scribe in finding out whether a man is really a Communist because he 
preaches communism. Don’t you think, however, we ought to avoid 
the extreme to which many men go? For instance, you might say an 
independent is practically a Democrat, and a Democrat is practically 
a Socialist, and Socialists are practically iiasiemaiinena’ 

Mr. Fiynn. I do not know any intelligent man who says that; I 
really do not, Senator. 

I live in the midst of this turbulence, and I have never heard any- 
body say that. As a matter of fact, it is very dangerous to call a man 
a Communist who is a Communist. 

I was mixed up—lI will take a moment to tell you this—in the first 
educational episode, and I made a complete D. F. out of myself because 
I was a believer, and still am a believer, in tolerance. 


NEW YORK CITY COLLEGE 


I was a member of the board of higher education in New York which 
operates four colleges. We have got about 45,000 undergraduate 
students, somewhat larger than Harvard. In fact, I knew a lot of 
these professors. 

This is a board which operates the colleges. It is not like the 
overseers of Harvard or the trustees of an ordinary college. We had 
four; and it was a continuous job, for which we did not get paid, and 
finally Senator Coudert, who is now a member of the House, began 
an investigation in Albany of communism in the schools and he 
charged that there were Communists in the City College, and finally 
they named some people. 

I just happened to know those people, and I did not believe that. 
I was outraged, and I was foolish enough to stand up and say SO, and 
cot my name in the paper. 

Ij) ally, Coudert was getting in hot water, 2nd somebody told him, 

“You had better stop mentioning so many names without proof.” . 
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COMMUNIST CELL ACTIVITY 


But one dav a fellow who had been a member of the Communist 
Party and had been a member of a very devout Catholic family, and 
had gotten repentance and contrition, he just dropped out of the 
party and went on his way. But when the investigation st arted, he 
vot frightened, and he went to a distinguished historian, in Columbia 
University, and a Catholic, who had been one of his teachers, and he 
said, “Doctor, I am in a terrible hole. I am afraid they are going to 
summon me and, if they do, I will have to admit I was in the party, 
and that would bring disgrace to my family. If they do, what shall 
I do?” The historian said, “If they summon you, the only thing for 
you to do is to tell the truth,” and they did een him. 

He was the treasurer of the Communist cell in City College, and 
he produced the books with their names and their receipts 1 and their 
dates of payment every month, 35 of them, the whole 35 that had 
been named by the ¢ ‘oudert committee, and of course. you cannot fire 
a Communist out of the schools without trying him. 

We had trials. ao stood up there and they swore, they wept, 
they eve n called on Jesus, and they really filled my heart with anguish, 
but we fired 27—28, and the other 7 resigned. 

Now, that woke me up. I was horrified that these men could come 
around and lie SO} 

The Cuatrrman. Were the two you mentioned included 4 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes. It included 35 of them, and it included the 2 that 
I mentioned. One of them ran for lieutenant governor on the Com- 
munist ticket a little later. 

You have this str ange notion that a man is not a C ommunist. The 

inst thing people St Ss, “He does not look like a Communist. 


JUDGING BY APPEARANCES 


I think one of the most amusing things I ever saw was when Eliza 
beth Bentley—she is a Communist and she was writing a book on 
Communists, and she said, “I could not believe he was a Communist 
because he did not look like one.’ 

Now, the Communists never look like Communists, and the Com 
munist Party—they look like any good Catholic or Protestant or any 
boy from Rhode Island or anybody else, but ine are liars, revolu- 
tionists. 

REVOLUTIONISTS 


Senator, you are a religious man, but revolutionists have their own 
school of morals. When you get to be a revolutionist you have got a 
right to go over to the enemy ‘and say, “My name is So-and-So and I 
want to desert,” and you desert, but you really desert for the purpose 
of going over there and spying on what is going on. 

You see, we denounced Benedict Arnold, and we denounced Major 
Andre, but we make a hero out of our young spy, Nathan Hale. 

Senator Torry. Nathan Hale / 

Mr. Frynn. They have revolutionary morals. They are fighting an 
enemy, and that enemy is entrenched wealth, entrenched capital, which 
they believe is destroying the freedom of the world. 

Senator Green. Your picture is so realistic that I begin to suspect 
iteven of vou. 
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Mr. Fiynn. I thought you were going to say you are going to get 
out of the party, Senator. [ Laughter. | 


QUALIFICATIONS OF NOMINEE 


I want to say just one more thing. I still say I believe this nomina- 
tion ought to be withdrawn. 

I think that Mr. Conant is a fine gentleman, a fine scholar. I have 
no other objection to him. I liked his liberalism. I do not like the 
brand, but I liked his attitude. But I just think he is not the man for 
the terrible job. 

LIBERALISM 


They take over Americans when they go over there, if they have a 
grain of liberalism. I would like to see a tough boy over there. 

Senator Green. You want to send somebody out there without a 
grain of liberalism ¢ 

Mr. Fitynn. I want to see a man over there who believes in the 
American system of government, who believes in private enterprise, 
in our republican system, and our Constitution, and does not want 
to make any radical amendments in it. 

Senator Green. But you said a man “without a grain of liberalism” 
would not be objectionable. 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes; I said, perhaps, a man without a grain of liber- 
alism. By that I mean a man who could not be fooled in the slightest 
degree by these philosophies. 

Germany swarms with them, and swarms with Americans, too, of 
that type, and I am sure that Mr. Conant will feel a twinge of con- 
science every time he has to even suspect a man. 

I would like to see somebody who was not so soft over there. I 
think for his own fame and his own good repute and his own history, 
he would be well to be out of that. That is all I have to say, Senator. 
T want to thank you very much for your kindness. 

The Cuarrman. Are there some questions, Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru. I would like to ask you, Doctor: Are you a doctor? 

Mr. Ftynn. No; Iam not a doctor. I am just a journalist. 


WITNESS’ KNOWLEDGE OF GERMANY 


Senator Smiru. You gave me the impression when you opened up 
that you felt you knew a lot about Germany. What is the back- 

eround of your knowledge of Germany and German needs? 

Mr. Frynn. No; I am not an authority on Germany. I hope I did 
not give that impression. 

Senator SmirH. You were trying to tell us, however, the reasons 
why Dr. Conant particularly would not fit ache iny. Iwas wonder- 
ing if you had a special knowledge of the German psychology and 
so on, 

Mr. Frynn. I am talking to the point that he would not fit as the 
American High Commissioner in Germany which, at the present 
time, means a contest with the American group against the Russians. 
I think I know something about Russia and the revolutionary propa- 
ganda and techniques. He is not going over there to fight against 
the Germans. He is not going to contend with the Germans but to 
help them. 
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I have no doubt he might be very well—he would be all right with 
that, but I think he has one black mark against him on this Morgen- 
thau plan, and it will be promoted with all that the Russian Com- 
munist propagandists know how to promote. But I do not intend 
to set myself up as an authority on the economic and social system 
of Germany. I probably am willing to talk about it by the hour, 
but not as an authority. 


ALTERNATIVE DIPLOMATIC POST 


Senator Smriru. If I might ask you this: Would you object to his 
being nominated as Ambassador to any part of the world ¢ 

Mr. Fiynn. No: I would vote for him as Minister to Ireland. 

Senator Smirn. Ireland 2 

Senator GREEN. Why Ireland ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Because I think the Irish are proof against commu 
nism, and I want to give him a nice, soft job. 

Senator GREEN. Not all Irishmen are close-minded. 

Mr. Fiynn. None of them are close-mouthed. 


PROCEDURAL DETAILS 


The Cuarrman. Let us proceed. Senator George ? 
Senator Grorce. No questions. 

The CHairMan. Senator Hickenlooper / 

Senator HickeNLoorer. No questions. 

The CriarrmMan. Senator Green / 

Senator GREEN. No questions. 

The CHatrmMan. Senator Tobey ? 

Senator Tosry. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Sparkman ? 


CONFIRMATION 


Senator SparkMANn. May I ask just this one question. You said 
you thought his name ought to be withdrawn. Of course, that is not 
within the control of this committee. 

Mr. Fiynn. No. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Suppose it is not withdrawn, and you were 
a member of this committee, what would you do? 

Mr. Fiynn. I would vote against the confirmation of Mr. Conant 
for this particular job. 

Senator SparKMAN. That isall. 


PROCEDURAL DETAILS 


The Cratrman. Senator Taft ? 

Senator Tarr. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. The Senator from Iowa ? 
Senator Gitterre. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
The CuatrmMan. Senator Langer? 

Senator Lancer. No questions. 

The Cuamrman. How about you, Senator? 
Senator Futsriaur. No questions. 

The Cnuatrrman. Senator Ferguson ? 
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Senator Frreuson. Would you leave with us, Mr. Flynn, the articies 
that you quoted from ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes. 

Senator Frrcuson. I would like to see the whole article. 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes; I brought these photostats for that purpose. 

(The two documents referred to are as follows :) 


THE EFFECTIVE DISARMAMENT OF GERMANY AND JAPAN 
THE MENACE OF A THIRD WORLD WAR TO OUR CIVILIZATION 


(By James B. Conant, president, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. De- 
livered at a luncheon of the Foreign Policy Association, New York City, October 
7, 1944) 


I hardly need say that it was not without misgivings that I accepted General 
McCoy's invitation to address this distinguished audience. In order to make 
a significant contribution to a discussion of many of the aspects of the topic 
of the day—Program for Security—one should have spent a lifetime struggling 
with the complexities of international problems. I can lay claim to no such 
qualification. As a layman I have, like others, certain views about how we 
should proceed with the enormously difficult task of preventing the outbreak of 
another war. These yiews are by necessity highly flavored by my experience 
with the problems of science and technology as they affect the military situation 
of a country in these days. In accepting your invitation I was bold enough to 
suggest the topic, The Effective Disarmament of Germany and Japan. My 
misvivings have not been lessened, may I say, by the fact that in the intervening 
weeks this subject has attained great prominence in the daily press. 

I do not propose to give any detailed blueprints of a scheme for the effective 
disarmament of Germany and Japan. That would require a meeting of experts 
working for many weeks. Rather, I am concerned primarily with the premises 
from which the discussion of the disarmament of Germany and Japan proceeds. 

The underlying thesis of my remarks is simple. It can be summed up in a 
few words. Modern science and technology have so transformed the art of war 
as to require us to rethink many of the problems involved in an international 
attempt to keep the peace. 

One need not indulge in any flights of fancy or in H. G. Wellsian prophecies 
to document this statement. One has only to turn his attention to certain 
developments of the last few years which are matters of common knowledge. The 
first of these is the effectiveness of the aerial bombardment of Germany; the 
second is the range and power of the B—29 superbombers; the third, the potenti- 
alities of the robot bomb. 

Consider carefully the situation as it stands today, look back 5 years and 
then project yourself forward and envisage the art of war in the early 1950's. 
Follow, in short, the mounting curve of aerial offensive power. By so doing you 
will arrive at the best position from which to understand the true military nature 
of future threats to the world’s peace. This position incidentally is quite 
unlike that in which the United States found itself 25 years ago. It is not 1918-19, 
we must remind ourselves, but the terrible question mark of the future that we 
face. 

A few days after Pearl Harbor, I ventured the prediction that when the war 
was won isolationism would be as extinct as the volcanoes on the moon. How 
can it be otherwise? Who with full knowledge of modern war could vote both 
against participation in a league of nations and also against a program of heavy 
armament for our defenses? Twenty-five years ago, or even four years ago, it 
was possible for intelligent and well-informed men and women in the United 
States to differ on the issues that cluster around the word “isolationism.” In 
the future this can be no longer true. 

Only ignorance can lead one to deny the alternatives which face the country. 
Either we must play our part in a world organization to preserve the peace, or 
we must convert this Nation into an armed camp bristling with weapons. Either 
we must have confidence in an international arrangement in which we are 
vigorous partners and plan our military program in terms of such an arrange- 
ment, or else we must go it alone and arm to the teeth to defend our national 
independence. 

That we should freely elect to militarize the country, to mobilize a large por- 
tion of our manpower, to utilize vast numbers of our factories for the production 
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of munitions, to devote a large measure of our scientific and technical energies 
to devising new instruments of war, that we should adopt as our first choice a 
policy which would mean that every city would be surrounded by batteries for 
antiaireraft fire—all this seems to me unthinkable. For such a policy might 
well mean the eventual extinction of personal freedom in this Nation. Only if 
we were convinced that in spite of our best efforts all hope through international 
collaboration had failed could we embark upon such a course of action. 

It is not that new techniques have necessarily made war more frightful for 
the combatant—what is new in modern war is the rapidity with which devas- 
tating attacks may be launched from great distances on civilian centers of popu- 
lation. On the one hand, mechanized war leans every day more heavily on the 
industrial productivity of a nation; on the other hand, improvements in air- 
planes and flying bombs every day make industrial areas more vulnerable to 
sudden onslaught by a well-armed though distant foreign power. In terms 
merely of self-protection, therefore, we are forced to the conclusion that we 
must collaborate to the full with other countries—collaborate to remove the 
threat of a third world war. 

As I see it we have a double problem: First, the elimination of the most ob- 
vious danger to world peace—the renewal of the war by our present enemies; 
second, the construction of an international organization with the vitality and 
the power to handle the unpredictable threats to peace which are certain to arise 
in the not too distant future. 

It can be argued that the first problem will be automatically taken care of if 
we solve the second. It can be argued that if we are successful in setting up an 
international association with the ability to use force to stop aggressors, we need 
not worry about the future of Germany or Japan. But dare we pin our faith 
on any one procedure? Defeated enemies secretly planning to once again give 
battle present an obvious danger. Surely this danger must be removed before 
we ure warranted in facing the future with only that moderate degree of arma- 
inent commensurate with the healthy life of a free people. 

Ordnance experts require at least two safety devices to protect a high explosive 
bomb from premature explosion ; can we be less careful about the peace? Must 
we not insure the elimination of the menace of a third world war within the 
next 50 years by more than one procedure? Must we not direct our attention 
to neutralizing the dangers inherent in our defeated enemies and also do our 
utmost to assure the growth of a successful international organization? 

As to the deteated enemies, almost everyone today in this country is ready 
without too much thought to subscribe to the proposition that Germany and 
Japan must be disarmed. But I wonder how many have explored thoroughly 
the difficulties of insuring the success of this undertaking for a sufficient span 
of time. 

Most Americans are agreed that certain steps must follow the surrender of 
Germany and Japan: Military occupation, the removal or destruction of all 
remaining engines and weapons of war, the use of every possible means to break 
the power of the German general staff and the the Japanese war party. Most 
of us would approve during this period of a careful inspection of all German 
factories and industrial facilities to be certain that the terms of disarmament 
were fulfilled. All of these are immediate military measures, essential to initial 
disarmament of our enemies. 

It is when we look into the more distant future that doubts arise. For some 
maintain that to be successful the disarmament of Germany and Japan will 
require a profound alteration of the industrial potentialities of these countries. 
Indeed, to my mind there can be no escape from this conclusion. It is one of the 
inevitable consequences of the changes in warfare wrought by advances in 
science and technology. Yet many recoil from the consequences of such a plan. 
Therefore, before we explore the details further, we may well inquire as to 
just how serious is the need to keep Germany and Japan disarmed for another 
generation. 

In the first place, let us remember that we are concerned primarily with 
Germany and Japan not as they will be at the hour of our victory, nor even a 
few years later. We are concerned with those countries in the period that starts 
a decade hence. Ten years from now youths now 9 will be 19; veterans of this 
war now in the twenties will be still young men. The boys in school will for 
the most part still remember the horrors of aerial bombardment, and curse their 
former enemies for the damage that they wrought. In Germany, even among 
the non-Nazis, the crimes of the Nazis will tend to be forgotten. Hitler’s errors 
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and pathological aberrations will be passed over. Perhaps, as some have sug- 
vested, his aims and accomplishments may be deified 

Is it not the lesson of history that a once powerful and strong nation, badly 
defeated in war, will cherish the aims of renewing that war at the first oppor- 
tunity, at least for a generation? If this has been true in the past, will it not 
be far more true in the future since the ruin of cities and towns by devastating 
aerial bombardment spreads suffering far wider than ever before among an 
entire population? 

Even if we were to leave aside the record of the German General Staff on the 
one hand and the fanaticism of the Nazi Party on the other, even if we were to 
forget the past history of Japan, it seems apparent that in two defeated nations 
we are confronted with a menace to future peace. Must we not arrange matters 
so as to prevent Germany and Japan from even thinking of using military 
force? Must not this condition prevail for at least another 30 years? So it seems 
to me. When the next generation now unborn has grown up and come to power, 
we may hope, if we have been wise, that the bitterness and spirit of revenge 
will to a large extent have disappeared. When that time comes, Germany and 
Japan, we hope, will no longer constitute a special problem. By that time an 
international organization should have gained suflicient support and strength 
to gnarantee the peace. That at least must in these days be the goal of our 
ambitions. 

What proportion of the citizens of Germany should be held responsible for the 
continuing aims and the crafty planning of the military caste, 1 do not pretend 
to know. But the facts are clear as to the consequences of this continuity of 
military thought in an extremely able group. Five times in SO years German 
nilitary might has disturbed the peace. Twice within the lifetime of those 
present here today this same military force has been primarily responsible for 
a world-wide struggle. What possible assurances can we have that this tradition 
will be broken? Given the overwhelming importance of technological develop- 
ments and industrial power, must we not insist that the physical means be absent 
by which a military clique can accomplish its ambition? 

To my mind it is an unprofitable debate to argue whether or not we can in- 
dict the German nation. Who can say to what degree Germany today is repre- 
sented by the fanatics of the Nazi Party? Who can say to what extent we should 
hold the entire German people responsible for the atrocities against the Jews 
and the other crimes of the Nazi leaders? The question is what will be the mood 
of that nation in the coming years. To what degree will the natural desire for 
revenge be reinforced by the fanatic Nazi doctrine? 

There is a little doubt that a considerable proportion of the German youth 
today are convinced believers in all that Germany has stood for in the last 10 
years. It would be a miracle indeed if bitter defeat suddenly changed their 
minds. One has to be an incurable optimist to believe that any process of educa- 
tion—particulariy one sponsored by other nations and imposed from without— 
will change the views of these youths hardened by the party discipline. In time, 
of course, we can hope for modification of this attitude But the time is not 
10 years or even 20, it is the span of life in which those now young become old 
and in which new social forces arise to influence a new generation of German 
people. 

Vo return now to a consideration of the measures to be employed if the dis- 
aurmament of Germany is to be effective for a generation I believe that it can be 
demonstrated that a drastic change in the German industrial scene and a con- 
siderable degree of redistribution of European industry will be required. With 
Germany’s industrial plants now largely reduced to ruin, the question turns on the 
degree of physical reconstruction to be allowed. 

\s far as aviation is concerned, of course, Germany and Japan must both be 
prevented from the manufacture or use of airplanes even for commercial purposes 
for years to come. But the success of the robot bomb shows that control of con- 
ventional aviation is not enough. The basic consideration is total industrial 
power. 

There are only two types of nations in the world today which can be relied 
on to keep the peace; those that are weak in their industrial potentials for 
modern war, and those with a strong will to peace. Lacking the will to peace, can 
we allow our enemies soon again to become industrially strong? 

To be sure, I suppose no one would now advocate that we should build up 
Germany as a great industrial power immediately the war is won. I suppose 
no one who pays even lip service to the theory of disarming our enemies would 
propose to lend money freely to Germany to rebuild the industrial plants now 
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being reduced to ruin. Few indeed would advocate that American firms once 
again be permitted to build huge factories in Germany which might become 
arsenals for our enemies as such factories are today. 3ut there will be those 
who wish to start the discussion of the disarmament of Germany from the 
premises that nothing must be planned which will seriously dislocate the economic 
life of the German people. Here is the real issue. 

I submit that if we begin our approach to the problem of the disarmament of 
Germany and Japan by saying what must not be done because of economic 
repercussion we have already decided against the proposition we are consider- 
ing—the proposition that the effective disarmament of our enemies is an absolute 
first condition for world peace. I do not minimize the difficulties of the economic 
aspects of the problem. I do not belittle the importance to a peaceful future 
of an international flow of trade. But if the necessity to remove the threat of 
a third world war inherent in the defeated nations is as great as I imagine, 
effective disarmament must have overriding priority in all discussions of the 
European and Pacific future. 

If it turns out on careful analysis that there are a number of equally effectual 
methods of reducing the industrial strength of Germany as far as armament is 
concerned, we should, of course, choose those that cause the least disruption. 
But I would like to emphasize my personal conviction that effective methods— 
effective for many years—must be found and that these methods will almost 
surely require vital changes in Germany's industrial structure. To me there 
is no question that even if these measures require a reorientation of the eco- 
nomic balance of the world, we must apply them nevertheless. Apply them, of 
course, in such a way as, at the same time, to make possible the rebuilding of 
the economic life of Europe on an altered basis. The adjustment period in 
Germany will be difficult, that seems certain. With no spirit of vindictiveness 
but rather with understanding and a desire to help, we must assist the growth 
of a healthy national life along new lines in the defeated nations. 

Those who object to the approach which I have just advocated paint a terrible 
picture of the results of the policy in question. Without the rebuilding of in- 
dustrial Germany, they declare, Europe will be in chaos for a decade. I would 
reply: 

Which is worse, the scene you depict or a third world war. You speak of 
the bitterness which drastic changes will cause among the German people, but 
this bitterness will be but a small addition to the hatred inevitably present in 
a defeated nation, particularly a nation nurtured on the Nazi doctrine. 

You bemoan the dislocations of trade and commerce incident to the dis- 
armament of our enemies. I believe our children would bemoan our failure to 
take sufficient measures to remove a clear danger to the world in which they 
must live and rear their children. 

You say, how can prosperity be restored to Europe unless Germany is in- 
dustrially strong again? I say, what will become of the economic structure 
of Europe or, indeed, the world, if Germany and Japan rearm and 15 years from 
now wage another war? 

Such measures as are employed must be determined upon and put into opera- 
tion soon after our enemies are defeated, but these measures must be lasting 
in their results. No mere paper transactions involving Ownership or manage- 
ment seem to me sufficient, nor would I rely on political subdivisions of enemy 
territory. For to be effective the changes must be such that they cannot be re- 
versed in a few months by a dictator. Alien management and ownership can 
be wiped out overnight by one who controls the internal police force of a country. 
New German states could be reunited in a few days by a forceful leader. All 
this might happen before other nations could act to meet the danger. 

Only changes which it would take years to reverse can be considered safe. 
Moulton and Marlio, in their recent book, have spelled this all out and have 
made the excellent suggestion that Germany’s main source of electrical power 
be located beyond her borders. International operation of this mainspring of 
future industrial life would be the sort of industrial control which would be both 
effectual and not too crippling to the economie life of the German nation. But I 
have grave doubts if this or any other single measure alone will be sufficient. 
It is total industrial strength that tells. 

To a certain degree, real disarmament requires prolonged supervision of 
some aspects of German life. But surely the less there is of this control the 
better—better both for Germany and for the enduring efficiency of the measures 
employed. To me it would seem preferable to make at the outset such drastic 
alterations in the industrial scene that relatively little continuing interference 
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with Germany's internal affairs will be required. If we had to rely for many 
years on armies of occupation and a vast horde of inspectors and supervisors 
of the industrial plants of Germany, we should be relying on human instruments 
that are bound before long to fail. 

Consider the situation in the 1950’s—which would be preferable, a Germany 
industrially strong still occupied by foreign troops ready to act if reconversion 
to armament manufacture starts, or a weak industrial Germany readjusted to 
a new life and free for alien soldiers? Which is preferable from the point of 
view of the eventual reentry of the German people into the family of equal 
nations? Which is likely to be more successful, a dissarmament plan resting on 
military force which must act rapidly when the alarm is sounded, or a plan 
based on a low industrial potential ? 

The application of military force might be inoperative at any time the sup- 
porting powers were in disagreement; an industrially strong nation might lay 
plans in secret and have many of these plans well under way while sanctions 
were delayed. A few months suffice for the conversion of many factories from a 
peace basis to that of war. Surely the history of the last 15 years is not silent 
on this point. But next time, because of the technological changes in modern 
war, the interval between the rise of a new Hitler and the ability to strike with 
terrific force may be as short as a single year. That is unless the new Hitler 
or the new war party of Japan must first of all alter the whole industrial pattern 
of the nation. 

It would take 5 years to rebuild the industrial strength of a nation once that 
strength had been destroyed. And while it is too much to expect that the 
association of nations which must control the military forces can be ready to act 
rapidly at any moment in the next two decades, even pessimists can hope that 
a period of 5 years would bring the endangered nations to their senses. 

Let me be clear that I am not arguing against the military occupation of 
Germany in the immediate future. Of course, military occupation will be a 
necessity for several years. Furthermore, careful inspection of all German fae- 
tories and industrial facilities will be required in order to be certain that the 
initial terms of disarmament are fulfilled. This can be done in this period 
largely by military men of the occupying nations, but as the years go by the su- 
pervision of Germany's disarmament status will be less of a military problem 
and more a matter of industrial and technical inspection. It should then be 
placed in the hands of a corps of technical men responsible to an international 
organization. This inspection will have to be minute as well as rigid at the 
beginning, but would become less of a burden as the economic and political life 
of Germany flows in the new and safer channels 

But for a long period of time there must be available to the world from year 
to year information as to the potentialities of Germany and Japan for waging 
war. A reliable public report each year of Germany’s and Japan’s industrial 
Status insofar as it affects rearmament will be needed, particularly during the 
period of 5 to 15 years from now when the power of an international organi- 
tion may well be on trial. Without such a report public opinion in this country 
would be easily swayed by foreign propaganda designed to conceal the true con- 
ditions of the defeated nations. Clear information about the threats to peace 
inherent in the potential force of our former enemies would seem a prime requi- 
site for intelligent guidance of the policy of any international association. Can 
such a report be made without the tight control of an occupying army? Eventu- 
ally I believe it can, but let us not close our eyes to the great difficulties of this 
problem. International armament commissions have been proposed by many 
people, but it seems to me the problems involved in the operations of such com- 
missions within a country have been to a large degree glossed over. 

All doors must be open inside Germany to those responsible for preparing a 
report on the status of rearmament. There can be no secrets from the inspectors 
assigned to such a task... Yet the possibility of misuse of such inspectorial power 
is great. Business information of no military value might be transmitted to 
manufacturers in other countries. Even a greatly weakened industrial Germany 
would have some firms with new processes or new inventions, and these firms 
would be entitled to develop their new ideas without disclosure to the entire 
world. Yet all new techniques must be assessed as to their possible applica- 
tion to the art of war. Quite apart from any considerations of justice or the 
necessity for allowing our defeated enemies business privacy, international 
inspection for a long period of years will be very difficult unless some measure of 
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‘adually be secured. And this cooperation 
would le ortheoming only if German technical men were convinced of the 


integrity and lack of national bias of the men employed by the armament com- 





cooperation from the Germans can g 


Inission 

rhe difliculties IT have just mentioned in a continued technical inspection of 
Germany present a challenge which must be faced. We cannot afford to ignore 
those problems in our planning. Ways and means must be found for recruiting 
a corps of civilian experts of the highest caliber. A tradition of reliability and 
a sense of international responsibility must be developed that will prevent an 
abuse of the inspectorial powers 

In suggesting that the agents of an international armament commission can 
develop a tradition which anchors their professional loyalties to an association 
of nations rather than to their own country perhaps I am open to the charge of 
indulging in utopian dreams. Yet if we wish to operate successfully for many 
years a plan for the continued disarmament of Germany and Japan, some such 


corps of inspectors must be developed, for a mere aggregate of officials of other 


nations will have great difficulties with the task. 
In this same connection, I might mention parenthetically that if we contem 


plate the eventual creation of a Commission to report on the armament of all 
countries, the difficulties [| have mentioned will be magnified manyfold. On the 
one hand we realize that if an international organization is to have power to 
keep the peace, it must be provided with unprejudiced information, and if we in 
the United States are to keep our armaments at a moderate level we must be 
conlident as to the status of other powers. On the other hand, we must realize 
the vast difficulties in obtaining accurate information about military prepara 
Lions In other countries 
Can the dilethma be solved by the development of a new type of public official 
gh integrity loyal only to the international commission which employs him? 
One might hope that this would eventually be the cause. At least it would seem 
far easier to develop and staff an international office for military and technical 
nformation than to arrange for the recruiting and functioning of an interna 
tional police force which is now advocated in many quarters. At all events, in 
our handling of these matters in connection with Germany we should obtain 
valuable experience to guide the slow evolution of an association of nations which 
will preserve the peace 

To return to more immediate problems, may I in conclusion repeat my convit 
on that unless we can feel confident 2 or 5 years from now that the possibility 
of the resumption of the present war has been virtually eliminated, the United 
tates will be forced into keeping a vast military organization. To an extent 
never before approached in our history our domestic policy will be governed by 
our judgment of the international scene So much will be at stake for eacl 
citizen of this Republic personally that the question of future war or peace will 


be uppermost in his mind. 


Today we recognize the grave danger of another world war. Contrast this with 
the complacency of 1918S and 1919 when we assumed that all wars were ove! 
ro my mind, our concern with the future military situation of the country is 


good omen. When we thought that peace was easy, that words and ceremonial 
incantations of high officials would banish force, we uncons iously prepared for 
the present global devastation. I believe that if we realize sufficiently how 
bard it will be to eliminate the threat of war, we may succeed in the undertaking. 

or we shall not be content until we have taken every measure that gives a 
promise of success. Like the ordnance expert who specifies several safety devices 
for a high explosive bomb, we too must realize the danger which confronts us, 
We will then require that more than one method of insuring peace must fail 
before another great war overtakes us. We shall demand that Germany and 
Japan shall be disarmed effectively by procedures that cannot fail. We shall 
require as equally important the establishment of an association of nations which 
can become a real instrument for the preservation of world peace. We will plan 
our own military program in accordance with the promise of security given by 
all these measures as they gradually unfold. 

Patiently but boldly, with our courage and intelligence not blunted as they 
were a generation ago by excessive optimism, we shall labor to create a true 
international understanding, knowing the alternative may well be the death 
warrant of our civilization. 
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WANTED: AMERICAN RADICALS 
By James B. Conant 


The unconditional surrender of the Axis Powers in the shortest possible span 


of time is the present goal of our national effort lo that end we must be pre 
pared for heavy sacrifices in the months aheud The demands of our military 
leaders must be met whatever the cost to the home front, for in no other way may 
we hope to shorten the present agony of the world Such being the case, it 
seems to some like tempting fate even to think about the state of the Nation alter 


the war is won, 
Yet the debate on the postwar world has started and the clarification of the 








United Nations’ war aims is an essential part of the war effort Certainly a 
publice discussion of these issues must prove of benefit. But to my mind our post 
war domestic problems should take at least equal nk ih the more colorful 
job of planning for the international order lor it d be my contention that 
the future of our foreign policy depends on the solution of our internal problems 

Unlike some others, I do not fear a recurrence of d-fashioned isolationism, 
The contracted world of the airplane and its lethal weapons will argue more 
eloquently against isolationism than a thousand orators The facts of the mili 
tary situation will persuade the Americ: people that they cannot ignore the 
problet is of War and peace be ond the seas Therefore, the question before us 
when the war is won will not be, Shall we play a part in the international seene’ 
but, How shall we play our part? And until we settle hin the United States 
our approach to such difficult questions as the relation of management and labor, 
and the control and ownership of the tools of prod ion: until we square away 
on a course that will make us both prosperous and free. we shall be irresolute in 
decidin: upon our foreign policy 

One needs no apologies for turning his eyes on the domestic scene. If we are 
to consider the postvictory era, we must give earnest thought to the organiza 
tion of the economie and social life of these United States And one al v sees 
the line-up of contending forces on this front. To one observer, at le t would 
appear that the 1940's underline the truth of W i 1 Allen White’s ment 
of the 1930’s, that the American liberal is the dog house No longer are the 
Gilbert and Sullivan ords applicable, that “every boy and every girl that’s born 
iito the world alive is either a little liberal or else a tle conservative.” 

It is not only the liberal but the conservative who seems to have disappeared 





or who can locate more than a trace today of a point view which might be 
correctly designated as conservative? Who can find many men who corre pond 
to the famous definition of a conservative that is, a person who feels that 
“when it is not necessary to change, it is necessary not to change.” In the midst 
of a war economy, where military necessity determines more and more every 
aspect of the national pattern, who is to be found who does not believe that a 
change is necessary once the war is won? <A total war has automatically elimi 
nated the conservative. 


II 


We must therefore classify those who think and talk about political and 
economic matters in terms of the direction of the proposed change: reactionaries 
who would try to return to a condition approximating the prewar status (or some 
earlier date), radicals who look forward to a radically different situation. I 
hasten to assure the reader that I have no desire to read into the words “rene 
tionary” and “radical” any of the usual praise or condemnation. The overtones 
of such words change with the generations; the radicals of the late 1860's were 
radical not on the economic issues which now seem to us to be the primary 
concern of man, but on the issue of racial equality and the political realization 
of this equality. 

Into the debate between reactionary and radical I should like to see introduced 
a third voice—the voice of the American radical. I use the adjective advisedly, 
thus distinguishing this third line of approach from that of the chief vocal groups 
now discussing the American | 
“American” reactionaries and “European” radicals. The adjectives, I submit. 
represent the background of the hopes and aspirations of each movement. For 
example, numerous businessmen today are saying, “If, when the war is over, the 
Government will move out and leave us alone, we will restore the American 


uture—whom I shall designate, with due apologies, 
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system of free enterprise and with it American prosperity.” There can be no 
question of the propriety of the word “American” as applied to this side of the 
domestic controversy. And if some object to my use of the word “reactionary,” 
I would remind them that those who wish openly for a restoration are by defini- 
tion reactionaries. 

The use of the adjective “European” for our radical friends will probably 
offend as many as the use of the word “reactionary” for the other group. But 
I think it can be shown that those who have the most clearly defined objectives in 
their social philosophy today are those who stand to the extreme left. For 
them a new world is waiting to be born. The choice before our generation, to 
their mind, is clear-cut. To use the words of one spokesman for their new 
world: “On the one side there is private ownership, spiritual vulgarity, and 
some independence; on the other there is communal ownership, moral dignity, 
and police supervision. The direction of evolution seems to be from the first to 
the second. * * * One may therefore hope that mankind will quickly learn 
the conditioned reflexes necessary to live communally, so that the amount of 
police supervision may not increase indefinitely, and may soon decrease.” 

This type of radical philosophy stems from the great continental thinkers 
of the nineteenth century. The names of the predecessors of the European 
radicals are to be found on the lists of the Fabian Society of England of a genera- 
tion back. The nearest approach to their ideals is to be seen in the miraculous 
Russian state. Their cultural heritage has been derived from Germany, France, 
and England. 

I hardly need to make plain at this point that I am not pinning labels on 
either of our two major political parties. I am speaking rather about a general 
line of cleavage which is often spoken of as left and right. The points of agree- 
ment and disagreement between these two groups—this rough division by which 
I have oversimplified the economic and political forces of today—are not to me 
the significant issue. It is the lack of a third choice. For I believe that if the 
America of the future is to emerge from the conflict of only these two groups, 
the chances are not great that it will be the kind of America in which most of us 
would like to live. If the extremes of the two contending forces continue to 
aline as they do now, I fear greatly for the cause of freedom on this continent. 

Hence, my hope that a new group of thinkers and of speakers will arise: a 
group of modern radicals in the American tradition, who will make the conflict 
triangular and at the same time contribute elements which are lacking in the 
present picture. Not that I think this American radical, whose importance I 
am urging, can alone solve the Nation’s problem any more than the American 
reactionary or the European radical can, but I do think he is needed in the fight. 


IIl 


Now, what is this American radical to be like—this successor to the men who 
abolished primogeniture at the founding of the Republic, who with zest destroyed 
the Bank of the United States in the times of Andrew Jackson? 

In the first place he will be obviously more indigenous than our friends the 
European radicals or even our friends the American reactionaries. He springs 
from the American soil, firm in the belief that every man is as good as his 
neighbor, if not better, and is entitled to a real chance for a decent living. In- 
stinctively in the early days of the Republic his predecessor supported the ideas 
of Jefferson, as against the more aristocratic and monarchical conceptions 
drawn from Europe 

The American radical traces his lineage through the democratic revolution of 
Jackson when Emerson was sounding his famous call for the American scholar. 
His political ideal will, of course, be Jefferson: his prophets will be Emerson 
and Thoreau; his poet, Whitman. He will be respectful but not enthusiastic 
about Marx, Engles, and Lenin. I believe he can make a good case that his kind 
were the only radicals in the United States on economic matters until the close 
of the nineteenth century. What would this influential native-born thinker of 
our past advocate were he confronted with out problems of today? Let me try 
your patience with an exercise in imagination. Let me attempt to describe a 
revised and recreated being—an American radical of the 1940's. 

First of all, like all radicals and also all reactionaries, in his extreme moods 
he will be utterly impractical. In general, however, being rooted in the Ameri- 
ean soil he will be endowed with a considerable amount of earthy common sense 
and a certain willingness to apply to the changes which he effects the typical 
American question, “Does it work?’ and to take up cheerfully another trial if the 
answer should be “No.” 
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No one needs to be told that the American radical will be a fanatic believer 
in equality. Yet it will be a peculiar North American brand of doctrine. For 
example, he will be quite willing in times of peace to let net salaries and earnings 
sail way above the $25,000 mark. He believes in equality of opportunity, not 
equality of rewards; but, on the other hand, he will be lusty in wielding the ax 
against the root of inherited privilege. To prevent the growth of a caste system, 
which he abhors, he will be resolute in his demand to confiscate (by constitu- 
tional methods) all property once a generation. He will demand really effective 
inheritance and gift taxes and the breaking up of trust funds and estates. And 
this point cannot be lightly pushed aside, for it is the kernel of his radical 
philosophy. 

He will favor public education, truly universal educational opportunity at 
every level. He will be little concerned with the future of private education, 
except as he values independent competing groups in every phase of American 
activity. By the same token he will be forever harping on the dangers of 
Federal control of institutions concerned with youth. 

Decentralization, local responsibility, all the old shibboleths which his Bu- 
ropean radical friends have hurled into the dustbin, he will take out, polish up, 
and see if by any chance they may be more applicable to the future than we 
suspect. Of course, like the intelligent members of the other two groups, he 
will recognize that we are going to live in the 1950's in a highly mechanized, in- 
dustrialized age. He will know that the transition from a totalitarian war 
economy to the kind of utopia he envisages cannot be made with safety over- 
night. For the American radical above all others is in the tradition of having 
a job for everyone; he will rack his brains to find the equivalent of those magie 
lands of the old frontier. 

Like Jefferson when he had to choose between his antipathy to the powers of 
the Central Government and the national need for the purchase of Louisiana, 
the American radical will compromise his objections to governmental action 
from time to time. He will be ready to invoke even the Federal Government in 
the interests of maintaining real freedom among the great masses of the popu- 
lation. But, unlike the European radical, he will never cease to hope that such 
remedies may be only passing sins. He will not place a higher value on property 
rights than on human rights, for his political forebears never did. He will recall 
that it was “life, liberty, and the pursuant of happiness,” not “life, liberty, and 
property,” which Jefferson wrote into the Declaration of Independence. And, of 
course, he will be very sensitive on such old-fashioned subjects as individuals 
rights as opposed to the police power of the state. 

If by any chance the American radical should find his influence increasing, 
he might advocate drastic revisions in the Constitution, for there are a number 
of fundamentals in our governmental structure he might like to alter. He would 
realize, for instance, that in a modern industrial state, government must play 
a much larger role than he and his friends desire. And the only hope of pre- 
venting his hereditary enemy, the Federal power, from increasing every decade 
is to strengthen local government. Yet when he surveys the odd mixture of 
areas and population which history has bequeathed to us as sovereign states, 
he might feel that with new areas, fewer in number and more nearly equal in 
population and resources, local government might become another matter. 

Of course, one brand of native American philosophy stems from the barren 
rocks of the chilly country of the Pilgrim Fathers. It might be called individual 
contrariness. And the American radical would have a fair share of this. He 
would be on many matters independent as the proverbial hog on ice. It was one 
of his breed in earlier times who was stopped by a friend on his way to the town 
meeting: “Don’t you know, Ed,” said the friend, “there ain’t no use in going to 
that there meeting? Old Doe Barnes and his crowd control enough votes to carry 
everything they want and more too. You can’t make any headway agin ’em.” 
“That's all right,” Ed replied, “but I can worry ‘em some.” 


IV 


Nostalgia is the sleeping sickness against which the American radical would 
have to fight. Large cities, modern transportation, big industries would be the 
things difficult for his philosophy to encompass, and yet he must take them into his 
pattern of thought and come out with modern answers conforming to his basie 
philosophy of life. Organized business groups and organized labor will regard 
the American radical with equal suspicion; and toward both he in turn will be 
equally suspicious, but rarely hostile. Pressure groups are, after all, one of 
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the recurring features in the American scene. From their conflicts has emerged 
the American society of our past. 

And the American radical, like the American reactionary, believes it on bal 
ance to have been a good past; only he, unlike the reactionary, thinks the road 
ahead leads straight to a better future, a future that can come only with the 
change that arises out of the smoke of constant political battle. The American 
radical believes in the ever-recurring struggle to check and put back in place 
groups Which have attained too much power. 

The fundamental philosophy of the American radical is a threat to much of 
the present leadership of both capital and labor. For his equalitarian doctrine, 
if only partially successful, would change the complexion of the struggle be 
tween management and labor. And this is the crux of his contribution to the 
current scene. He would use the powers of government to reorder the “haves 
and have-nots” every generation to give flux to our social order, And given a 
high degree of social mobility in America—a degree comparable to that in a 
pioneer Community of a century ago—labor leaders would find themselves often 
negotiating with their blood relations If at the same time ownership and 
management of industry rarely if ever were passed on by inheritance, nepotism, 
or patronage, Many aspects of the current industrial picture would indeed be 
radically altered—altered in a characteristically American way. 

tut I must beware of pressing this utopian picture to a logical conclusion, 
For even if the American radical were to arise tomorrow, we may be certain that 
no more than any other reformer would he ever succeed in bringing about the 
millennium We should judge him by the resultant of his interaction with 
many pressures in a social organization which faces a retailoring job if it is to 
be adapted to a modern industrial civilization and still preserve the elements 
of freedom. We should judge him by this resultant, not by the blueprints of 
the future he holds before our eyes 

We may ask the American radical for at least one concrete illustration of a 
practical method of increasing the social mobility on which he sets so much store. 
He would answer that the demobilization of our Armed Forces is a God-given 
moment for reintroducing the American concept of a fluid society. If it is 
handled properly (meaning, of course. his way), we can insure a healthy body 
politic for at least a generation. Handle it improperly and we may well sow 
the seeds of a civil war within a decade. 

Here are 11,000,000 men (or will be if the present plans are carried through), 
a cross-section of the Nation. A large proportion of them are under 25 with 
their careers and lifework still in the making. If their future role in the United 
States is determined by their merit, their talents, their character, and their grit, 
they and their relatives will feel this is a good land, a land of freedom come 
what may If on the other hand they feel they were replaced in civilian life 
on the basis of the accidents of geography and birth, there will be many who 
will become frustrated and embittered—particularly if the general level of 
prosperity should fall. Here we have a chance for a grand “Paul Jones.” 

Do we believe in equality of opportunity or not? asks the American radical. 
If we do, we shall set up machinery, State machinery of course (but Federally 
financed), to see to it that the returning soldier is retrained and placed in the 
kind of employment for which his talents are suited. This has been a total war; 
we must still use reluctantly a bit of totalitarian power. To be practical, we 
can’t promise white-collar jobs to all the ex-soldiers. We could fix some quotas, 
perhaps, and see that they are fairly distributed. We could even set up agencies 
to lend money to groups of competent veterans who might start small retail or 
manufacturing businesses. We could do all within our power to get the son of 
a laborer who has the capacity on the ladder of management, and with en- 
thusiasm put a son of management who does not have the capacity for desk 
work in the way of earning an honest living as a manual worker. 

So proclaims this fanatic equalitarian. Or else, says the American radical, we 
can operate our placement services through private pressure groups and see 
that sons of business executives get jobs through other business executives, and 
members of union families take up work unionized by their friends. Under such 
conditions the layers of society probably would become more impervious than 
ever, we should depart further from our American ideal. And a easte-ridden 
society is one of potential danger—danger of eruption, danger for the liberty of 
all. Not governmental employment, not pensions, but governmental guaranty of 
real equality of opportunity for the veteran therefore would be the plank of the 
American radical once the war was won. 
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V 


To turn from such eminently practical matters as earning a living to the 
problems of nourishing the human soul, we see also a difference here between 
the members of my hypothetical trio. For the American radical could not indulge 
his taste for Old World culture without a twinge of conscience. Therefore he 
would be impelled to sponsor a most difficult undertaking: the work of redefining 
culture in both democratic and American terms. He would have little patience 
too little patience—with antiquarians. scholars, and collectors. The idea that 
culture is aristocratic would find no sympathy from his kind. This is one of the 
few points on which the American radical joins hands with his other radical 
friends and the Russians of the new day; his concept of art and culture would 
be in terms of the present and the future, in terms of every man and woman 
and not a special privileged few. 

The American radical would be old-fashioned in his notion of the importance 
of individual integrity. He would be harsh on cynics and easy optimists alike. 
He would be committed to a free press, to tolerance of all doctrines and the maxi- 
mum of tolerance for individual action But since he would bemoan the cyni- 
cism of our youth and the intellectual dishonesty of our age, he might well be 
fanatical in his desire for certain reforms in education He would surely be 
both unkind and unjust to this century’s methods of advertising and sales pro- 
motion. For like some others he would be inclined to see in the waves of dis- 
torted facts and beguiling half-truths with which our eyes and ears are daily 
saturated, one of the most insidious maladies of the age. How he would cope 
With such a problem, I do not know But on the subject he would be vocal if 
he were true to the real American radical tradition. 

Such in brief is my specification for a genus Americanus, whose voice I do 
not hear. The reader will undoubtedly derive the impression that I am sympa- 
thetic in my own personal views with the hypothetical gentleman I have just 
portrayed. That is true. But I should like to make it clear that I am arguing 
for his introduction into the American scene not because I believe all his aims 
should be achieved, but because I believe his type of thinking would prove a 
most beneficial leaven I urge the need of the American radical not because I 
Wish to give a blanket endorsement to his views, but because I see the necessity 
for reinvigorating a neglected aspect of our historic pattern of development 

We must all agree that the problems we shall have to face at the close of the 
resent struggle arise not alone from a global war. They arise largely from the 
fact that the war itself was a manifestation of a larger maladjustment. To cor- 
reet this maladjustment we cannot invoke the shades of the liberals of the laissez 
faire Manchester school of thought. Rather in this country we must invoke our 
radical ancestors and with their spirit attack the problems of a stratified society, 
highly mechanized and forced to continue along the road of mass production 
Without further apologies, therefore, I recommend to the attention of all who are 
interested in preserving freedom the need for the American radical—the missing 
political link between the past and future of this great democratic land 





The Cuatrman. Anything further / 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Senator Frreuson. I think you said that. after naming one pro- 
fessor at Harvard, there was some question as to what that had to 
do with it. I think you mentioned that in some way there were about 
15 that you could mention. 

Mr. Fiynn. There are many more who have been openly charged 
as being Communists. I have never heard anything about it —prob- 
ably 25 or 30. These are people charged with being Communists. 

I do not charge them with being Communists because I do not know, 
but there are a half dozen or more—I will be glad to give you their 
names with their association with Communist organizations, but I 
do not have them with me now. 

Senator Ferevson. As I understand your testimony on that phase 
of it, you have difficulty in understanding how Mr. Conant, as presi- 
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dent of Harvard did not get the idea that these people were at least 
serving the Communist cause. 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes. 

Senator Frrauson. Is that your view ? 


DETECTING COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Fiynn. Yes. I cannot understand why President Conant does 
not realize that, and I offered as an explanation that I think, because 
President Conant is an educator and the head of the college, he puts 
out in front of him as one of his brightest lights his faith in com- 
plete liberalism. Iam all for liberalism, | too. A man has a right to 
be a Communist, and if a president of a college wants him to be 
Communist, wants his te: seers . be C someones that is perfectly 
all right with me. I deplore it, but I would not do anything about 
it, except in public schools, of course. 

Senator Fercuson. But you think then that he would have the same 
difficulty in Germany ? 

Mr. Fiynn. I think he would. 

Senator Frreuson. Recognizing the force around him even of 
Americans ? 

Mr. Frynn. Yes, sir; I am sure. 

Senator Fercuson. That he might do the same thing and thus serve 
the Communist Party? 

Mr. Fiynn. I am sure he would, and for that reason I think he 
should be slow to expose himself to that test. 

Senator Frrauson. That is all. 


PROCEDURAL DETAILS 


The CuatrmMan. Senator Mansfield ? 
Senator MANsriretp. No questions. 
The CuatrMan, Senator Knowldnd? 
Senator KNowLaNp. No questions. 


BASIS OF OPPOSITION 


The CuatrMan. Mr. Flynn, do I understand that you have never 
known Mr. Conant personally until today ? 

Mr. Fiynn. No; I have not. 

The Cuatrman. Do you base your conclusion here upon what you 
might call four subheadings: The Morgenthau plan; the question of 
serving the American system; the matter of education, as you sug- 
gested ‘that some years ago or perhaps just recently he made that edu- 
cation speech—when was that? 

Mr. Fitynn. That was when he left Harvard in January of this year, 
I think. , 

The Cuarrman. Now, then, your fourth objection is that you feel 
there was a failure on his part to recognize under him men of Com- 
munist leanings, and you think that his statement that he did not 
know any such individuals indicates clearly that he did not recognize 
them ¢ 

Mr. Friynn. That is correct. 
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FORMER HIGH COMMISSIONER M’CLOY 


The CuairMan. I have in front of me a letter written by Mr. John 
J. McCloy to Secretary of State Dulles, which I shall place in the ree- 
ord. I call your attention to a paragraph in it and ask you to com- 
ment on it. 

Mr. McCloy says [reading] : 

Into this situation 
having described the German situation 


the introduction of a figure such as President Conant, I believe, can operate to 
the greatest good. Always respectful of the learned man, the German people 
today are particularly susceptible, I believe, to the influence that a man of 
President Conant’s scholarship and imagination can exert. 

Would you comment on that / 

Mr. Fiynn. No: I would not comment on that. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think it would make any difference if 
Chancellor Adenauer had any opinion on the subject of Mr. Conant 4 


ADENAUER PARTY 


Mr. Firynn. Well, I cannot h: ave anything to say about that, either. 
I think that Chancellor Adenauer’s opinion would not cover our in- 
terest at all. I am opposed to anybody so soft on this subject going to 
Germany, and I do not know how much Chancellor Adenauer knows 
about Mr. Conant. 
NEWSPAPER COMMENTS 


The Cuatrman. There has also been handed to me, in connection 
with this letter from Mr. McCloy, very favorable comments from 
the leading newsp: ipers in America, including the New York Times, 
the New York Herald Tribune, the Washington Post, the Baltimore 
Sun, the Boston Traveler, the Boston Herald, New Bedford Standard 
Times, the Middletown (Conn.) Independent, the Norwich (Conn.) 
Republican, the Southbridge (Mass.) Independent, the Boston Daily 
Globe, the Caledonian Record. the Journal of Providence. R. 1.. the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant, the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, and the 
New Haven (Conn.) Register. 

Mr. Fiynn. I used to be city editor of that paper before the de luge. 

The CHarrman. And numerous others, including the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Then, there is one that seems to come from Germany, and I will 
read from it to you, the Sueddeutsche Zeitung, which says: 

The appointment of Conant to be the new American High Commissioner in 
Bonn was greeted by the Bonn Government as a “happy solution.” 

The paper called Die Neue Zeitung, which says: 

Bonn Government circles said that they were happy about the appointment 
of President Conant to be the new United States High Commissioner. These 
circles said it was a “great honor” for the Federal Republic to have such a 
distinguished man. 


Then there was the Cologne Stadt-Anzeiger which says: 


There is no doubt that the appointment to Bonn of such an outstanding 
personality as Conant is a tribute to the political importance which the United 
States sees in the future development of the German Federal Republic. It is 
a good omen that the appointment of Conant has been warmly greeted by both 
the Bonn Government and by the opposition. 
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I quote now from the Taeglische Rundschau, which, I understand, 
is the Communist east-zone press: 


Adenauer is happy because Mr. Conant is coming to Germany. But the 
truth is that Conant is one of the men who developed the atom bomb, is an 
expert in bacteriological warfare; and, therefore, as such, he is responsible for 
the inhuman crimes of the American troops in Korea. 


The Communist East Berlin Zietung continues a bitter attack on 
Conant, who is alleged to be the head of bacteriological warfare. 
(The documents referred to, are as follows: ) 


New, YorkK, N. Y., January 27, 1953. 
Hon. JouN Foster DULLES, 


Necretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Foster: For some time I have been intending to write you to congratulate 
you upon the appointment of President James Conant of Harvard to the position 
of United States High Commissioner in Germany. In all respects, I think this 
is a distinguished appointment of a distinguished man, and one which is par 
ticularly appropriate at the present time for Germany. 

The German situation is a complex one but of deep significance to the peace 
of Kurope and the protection of the free world Although there are many 
forces playing over Germany, the Government and all elements of the people 
are deeply sensitive to the leadership and cooperation which the United States 
can contribute to the solution of Europe’s problems. Although only relatively 
a few years ago our forces, with the Allies, conquered and occupied Germany, 
there is a deep awareness throughout the country of the part the United States 
has played in assisting them to their feet and stimulating the recovery of their 
economy and a representative system of government. After such a heavy dis- 
turbance of the German social and political system which the Nazi period, 
followed by the defeat, produced, it is natural that the German people are look- 
ing for new for 





s: and the diverse forces have not vet crystallized into a par- 
though there is the broadest acceptance of the concept of a 
representative system of government 


] 


lar mold, a 





ticu I 

Into this situation the introduction of a figure such as President Conant, 
I believe, can operate to the greatest good. Always respectful of the learned 
man, the German people today are particularly susceptible, I believe, to the 
influence that a man of President Conant’s scholarship and imagination can 
exert 

I do not need to tell you of the pressures and the strains which the Western 
German Government is subjected to from the forces of the East: nor do I need 
to emphasize the vital importance of a Franco-German rapprochement Presi- 
dent Conant’s courage, as well as his broad outlook, should be most helpful in 
coping with both these factors of the German problem. 

If I may venture to make a suggestion, I would urge you to have Dr. Conant 
installed in Germany just as promptly as possible after his confirmation by the 
Senate Although Mr. Reber, who is the Acting High Commissioner in Germany, 
is a man of great experience and high competence, now that President Conant 
has been designated, and the situation being as it is in Germany, my strong im- 
pression is that he should get on the ground promptly in order to prepare him- 
self for the many problems which will certainly confront him at this most 
strategic post 

I have been so much interested in the German situation that IT have collected 
some of the comments throughout the country on this appointment, and it 
occurred to me that you might be interested in seeing them if you have not 
already run across them IT also call your attention to some of the German 
comments, including the East German Communist papers, for their antagonism 
is something of a measure of the appropriateness of his selection. I understand 
that the German newspapers, as they are beginning to understand the position 
of President Conant in this country, are commenting most favorably on the 
appointment 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. McCoy. 
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REACTIONS TO APPOINTMENT OF PRESIDENT CONANT AS HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR GERMANY 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
The New York Times 


Among the many fine appointments President-elect Eisenhower has made, the 
selection of Dr. James B. Conant as the new American High Commissioner in 


Germany is a particularly auspicious choice. At a time when the whole Euro- 
pean treaty system and the progress toward European unification hang in the 
balance, there is urgent need fer man of impressive stature in that strategic 


post. President Conant is just the man to fill the need 
As the official announcement of his appointment says, Dr. Conant is “peculiarly 


qualified” to interpret the American ideals and aspirations which have given 


such powerful impetus to the European unification movement. As president of 
a great American university and as a distinguished scholar, scientist, and edu 
cator, he can count on commanding the respect of the Germans. As a noted 
democrat and liberal and as exponent of the free and competitive life that has 
made America strong, he can convey to Europe what is best in the American 
system. Finally, as an advocate of preparedness who, as member of the Com 


mittee on the Present Danger, has warned the world to face up to the threat 
of Russian communism, and who, as member of various scientific bodies, has 
done much to develop the atom bomb, he is the right man to impress on the 
Germans and on all Europeans the urgent need for developing their own defenses 
against the peril at their doorstep. 

Kor giving up his distinguished position to devote himself to these tasks, Dr 
Conant deserves the thanks of the Nation. When he leaves for Germany later 
this month he will enter upon an important field of activity in which he can con- 
tribute to the making of history. In that effort we believe that he can count 
upon the support of the whole American people. 


The New York Herald Tribune 


Few of General Kisenhower’s appointments will be applauded more enthusi 
astically than that of President Conant of Harvard as the new High Commis 
sioner to Germany This is a crucial post, one that may well reach climactie 
importance in the first stages of the new administration; and there is profound 
satisfaction in the realization that it will be filled by a man of Mr. Conant’s 


perceptiveness and high intellectual qualities. * Mr. Conant 
the work of Jolin McCloy, who set an example in the 
be glad to emulate; indeed by an ag 


earries on 
post which any man would 

greeable chance the two men appeared Monday 
evening on the same platform at Harvard The university loses a distinguished 
and brilliant president; but the fact that Mr. Conant has responded to this 
call speaks both for the impressiveness of the task and for the talent of the 
President-elect in recruiting the best men, The strength and unity of Western 
Burope stand at the center of America’s hope for preserving the peace. Mr 
Conant in Germany will affirm that hope. 


The Washinaton Post 


For he has selected for the position in Germany 





st as High Commissioner, 
and, when the peace contract has been ratified, as Ambassador—the president 
of Harvard University, James Bryant Conant. No need is there to impress upon 
the Germans the significance of this appointment It is an ideal choice. The 
Germans, who appreciate scholarly attributes in diplomacy, could not have been 
more complimented, for Dr. Conant is our outstanding educator. - ? Toe 
appointment deserves the highest praise, and we may tell the Germans that 
Dr. Conant, who will leave Harvard as president emeritus, will he badly missed 
in half a dozen spheres of activity in America, particularly in the coming fight 
on educational freedom. In him the United States is losing a man who in several 
areas of our public life could indeed be called a leader of leaders. 





Raltimore Sun 

His (Conant’s) arrival in Bonn will guarantee a continuation of the high 
standards set in Germany by General Clay and Mr. McCloy. 
Boston Traveler 

When James Bryant Conant leaves Harvard for West Germany, Europe ean 
expect action on some of its toughest problems. 


His work on the development of atomic energy, his 
whenever called upon for Government service, his 


cooneration 
far seeing innovations in 
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American education—such assets as these, plus the man’s integrity, qualify him 
for his new duties abroad. 


The Boston Herald 

One of the good things about the naming of President Conant of Harvard to 
the High Commissionership for Germany is the evidence it gives of the new 
administration’s determination to give high priority to European defense 
problems. 

* * * Tt will take a man of conviction and persuasive power like the new 
United States envoy to Bonn to introduce some hard realism into the picture, 


New Bedford (Mass.) Standard Times 

President-elect Eisenhower has made an excellent choice in appointing James B. 
Conant to the post of United States High Commissioner for Germany * * * 
In Germany Mr. Conant will face the difficulties that have retarded an accord 
between that country and the free nations of Western Europe, and the establish- 
ment of an adequate defense of the area against any Russian aggression, but 
his qualities support the belief that he can give valuable help to the solution of 
that problem. 


Middletown (Conn.) Independent 
The appointment has already been hailed as one of the best Ike has so far 
made. 


Norwich (Conn.) Republican 

; * In the same way the President-elect has picked President Conant 
of Harvard for High Commissioner in West Germany, a selection that will be 
recognized as excellent and one who should be warmly welcomed by those where 
he will be stationed. 


Southbridge (Mass.) Independent 

The appointment of Dr. James Bryant Conant as United States High Com 
missioner for Germany strikes us as a very happy choice. Instead of nominating 
a military man or an industrialist who contributed substantially to the recent 
campaign General Eisenhower and John Foster Dulles, his Secretary of State- 
designate, picked a man whose years at Harvard University proved him to be a 
scholar of real attainment and a really capable administrator * * * it is 
fortunate that Dr. Conant’s appointment will be universally popular up to if not 
including the iron curtain nations. * * * The West German Government 
* * * has expressed gratification over the outcome * * * It appears that 
the President-elect has been making good decisions in nearly all of his top 
appointments. 


Boston Daily Globe 

Even in a period of surprises, the resignation of President James Bryant 
Conant of Harvard and his acceptance of President-elect Eisenhower's proffer 
of the highest American diplomatic post at Bonn, in Western Germany, will 
startle many. 

Ir. Conant has been, during the past 20 years, so bright a star in the galaxy 
of American educators, particularly in the realms of science, that it is difficult 
to think of him as a movable body. 

* * * The talents Dr. Conant will carry to his new post are already widely 
known in this country. They are symbolized by the milestones of a career no- 
table for what it has meant to the oldest of our great universities, to education in 
America during a period of deep transition, and to the security of our Nation 
and the free world. 

* * * Dr. Conant made it plain long ago that he recognizes the depth 
of the schism dividing east from west. He has emphasized his view that our 
world is dealing with a period of revolutionary change rather than with the 
passing phenomena of belatedly embattled nationalisms. It will be interesting to 
watch his approach to one of the most complicated problems besetting our 
diplomacy in Europe. 


Caledonian Record (St. Johnsbury, Vt.) 

One of the good things about the naming of President Conant of Harvard to 
the High Commissionership for Germany is the evidence it gives of the new 
administration’s determination to give high priority to European defense 
problems. 
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Journal (Providence, R. I.) 

The selection of James Bryant Conant as United States High Commissioner 
in Germany and of Walter Bedell Smith as Under Secretary of State demon- 
strates anew the determination and the ability of President-elect Eisenhower to 
build an administration of the very highest caliber. * * * Dr. Conant’s 
assignment to the German post is more unexpected and demonstrates conspicu- 
ously Mr. Eisenhower's ability to enlist the services of the top men in American 
life. President Truman had great difficulty in getting such men into govern- 
ment. Yet Dr. Conant apparently had little hesitation in agreeing to leave the 
presidency of Harvard University to accept this most important of American 
diplomatic posts abroad. * * * The fact that he is a figure of national and 
international stature, as a scientist and educator, will be Dr. Conant’s greatest 
asset in his new post. His qualities of intellect and of personality should like- 
wise serve him well. Although he is an amateur in diplomacy, by contrast with 
such a career man of unsurpassed qualifications for the German post as George 
Kennan, Dr. Conant is a long eut above the amateurs who have too often been 
given major United States ambassadorships as rewards for political services. 
His assignment to Bonn will be an interesting experiment in the employment 
of a most able and admirable American to represent us in the capital that may 
be the key to the defense and the unity of Europe. 


Hartford (Conn.) Courant 

* * * Here is a sign of things to come. A man (Conant) of outstanding 
ability and recognized integrity takes leave from a post of world renown, in a 
university to which he has devoted his career, for the wear and tear of a front- 
line post in the cold war. His readiness to do so is one of the benefits of the 
change for which the American people voted last fall. In part, no doubt, Dr. 
Conant is moved by the mere fact of the fresh start this Nation is about to make, 
But there is more to it than that. Like the businessmen who sacrificed enormous 
incomes for a chance to help the Eisenhower administration write history, men 
of achievement in all walks of life who have previously held aloof are now ready 
to serve. * * * Like these latest developments, virtually everything that 
has happened since the election indicates that it is a change toward which we can 
look with relief and anticipation. 


Bridgeport (Comm.) Post 

* * * Dr. James Bryant Conant is not merely a man of erudition, invited to 
participate in public service as a polite reward, but because he has long been a 
close student of European affairs, and has long battled for substantial military 
and economic aid to Western Europe as the best deterrent to the spread of 
communism. * * * His appointment is one of the few departures the general 
has made in appointing business leaders to his business administration. Con- 
sequently it is becoming increasingly clear that all his choices are being made on 
the basis of what a man can do and do well, regardless of background. 


New Haven (Conn.) Register 

The designation of Harvard’s President Conant to succeed New Haven’s own 
Walter J. Donnelly as United States High Commissioner in Germany brings an 
important new talent to American diplomacy. James Bryant Conant has been 
a distinguished citizen of this country and of the world. He will take with him 
to Germany administrative skill, historical insight, and a personal concern for 
the human side of the complex problems that face him. He will occupy one of the 
most delicate of American assignments abroad and his past record promotes hope 
and confidence in what he will accomplish. * * * In persuading Dr. Conant 
to give up his distinguished career as a scientist and as an educator, the Bisen- 
hower administration has once again emphasized quality in its choice of men 
and underscored its determination to seek maximum effectiveness in the na- 
tional foreign policy. * * * In Germany, however, he faces a challenge as 
serious as anything that has been entrusted to his care in a distinguished career. 
His past performance record testifies to his fitness for the post and holds out a 
promise of service and accomplishment for the future. 


The Salt Lake Tribune 
The State Department's appointment of James B. Conant, one of America’s 


most eminent scientists and educators and an eloquent pleader for national 
responsibility, is a peculiarly happy one * * * Mr. Conant is a unique figure 


with a unique assignment. With the assistance of his charming wife, he should 
be able to do much to inspire and influence the new Germany. 
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The (Toledo) Blade 

At least two things are particularly interesting about the appointment of 
Dr. James Bryant Conant, president of Harvard University, as United States 
High Commissioner for Germany. One is that, although his name had been 
mentioned in connection with the post, it seemed so very unlikely he’d accept it. 
The other is the further demonstration that educators will have a place in the 
Eisenhower administration along with businessmen. 


O. course, the thing that makes the appointment of Dr. Conant to this par 
ticular post so very fortunate is that he is so much more than president of a 


great university. That in itself would give him great prestige in Germany, 
where there is such a very high regard for learning and for the learned. 

Dr. Conant is scientist, scholar, administrator. He is well versed by experi- 
ence of many sorts in government operations And he has been especially suc- 
‘ f n formulating and expressing a philosophy for men of good will who 
seek to live in the atomic age rather than to escape it. 

All these attributes will help fit the man for the job—in this instance surely 
one of the toughest of American assignments overseas. Dr, Conant will have 
weightier problems than parietal rules in the Harvard houses to deal with in 
Germany But we do not think the assignment will find him unprepared. 


Christian Science Monitor 

lor the most valid of foreign-policy reasons, General Eisenhower 
selected as his prospective Ambassador to Germany Dr. James Bryant Conant, 
president of Harvard University. The need for the best possible man for that 
sensitive and crucial post overrode all domestic political considerations. Ger- 
many is a country which respects scholarship. Dr, Conant is one of the world’s 
best-known and most respected scholars. This is a distinguished appointment 
for a post which may well become the place of decision in the whole power 
struggie between Kast and West. 

However, once that appointment had been made, it became particularly de 

sirable to send a person of equal stature to Paris, lest there be an appearance of 
giving to Germany a higher place in the thinking of the Eisenhower administra 


tion Yet when the German post was tilled on merit, the new President's 
political managers became all the more eager to reserve other distinguished em- 
ba posts for men Whose support of the Eisenhower cause, particularly in its 


early period, had been important in its success. 
Lewiston (Maine) Journal 

General Eisenhower has picked another top-notcher for a high post—President 
Jainues B. Conant of Harvard University to be High Commissioner to Germany. 

The post of High Commissioner, vacant since last December 31, calis 

for the highest type of diplomat and thinker. Conant embodies these. 
Lynn (Mass.) Item 

President-elect Kisenhower continued to carry out his policy of reaching for 
the best-qualitied and most Competent individuals for posts in the new administra- 
tion by his selection of President James B. Conant of Harvard University to 
| the new United States High Comniissioner for Germany rhe 
appointime is a definite contribution to this Nation’s program for world peace 


Worcester (Mass.) Gazette 


The selection of President James B. Conant of Harvard University to be 





\nibassador to Germany puts a big nan in a big job. It is further proof that 
President-elect Eisenhower is out to get—and is getting—the cream of the crop 
to man his administration * The country can be proud and thankful 
that this distinguished man has been induced to accept the post of Ambassador 

German the wonder still grows that General Lisenhower is able to pei 
uade so wiany highly competent people to accept these appointments, 


IN GERMANY 


NSucddeutsche Zeitung (January 1}, 1953) 


rhe appointment of Conant to be the new American High Commissioner in 
Bonn was greeted by the Bonn government as a “happy solution.” 


Die Neue Ze itung (January 19, 1953) 


(UP report dated Bonn.)—Bonn government circles said that they were happy 
about the auppotitment of President Conant to be the new United States High 
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Commissioner. These circles said it was a “great honor” for the Federal Re 
public to have such a distinguished man 
Cologne Stadt-Anzeiger (January 14, 1953) 


There is no doubt that the appointment to Bonn of such an outstanding per 
sonality as Conant is a tribute to the political importance which the United 
States sees in the future development of the German Federal Republic * 

It is a good omen that the appointment of Conant has been warmly greeted by 
both the Bonn government and by the opposition 


COMMUNIST EAST ZONE PRESS 


Taeglische Rundschau (Rast Berlin—January 14) 

Adenauer is happy because Mr. Conant is coming to Germany. But the truth 
is that Conant is one of the men who developed the atom bomb, is an expert in 
bacteriological warfare, and therefore as such he is responsible for the inhuman 
crimes of the American troops in Korea 
Communist Rast Berlin Zeitung (January 14, 1953) 

Continues a bitter attack on Conant who is alleged to be the head of bacterio 
logical warfare. 


COMMENTS 


The Cuairman. Now, this illustrates, of course, particularly when 
we have the very favorable comments of these American newspapers, 
how human beings approat h a problem, the same problem, and come 
to different conclusions. Do you Want to comment 4 

Mr. Frynn. No. 

The Cuamman. In relation to how these newspapers arrive at this 
favorable conment, do you W ish to comment / 


EDITORIAL CONCLUSIONS 


Mr. Fiynn. I can tell you how newspapers arrive at editorial con- 
clusions, Somebody suggests they write an editorial when they are 
wlready on that side, but there are an awful lot of papers in the United 
States, and I think you would have to take a large vote amongst th 
They probably have given the matter very little thought. 

After all, Mr. Conant is a very eminent man. His reputation is 
very high, and deservedly So. I am talking about him in one con- 
nection, that is, in connection with a particular job. 


M'CLOY LETTER 


The Cuatrman. Thank God, in this country we can still have 
opposite opinions and respect people for their opinions. If there 
is any living American who knows something about this German 
situation it is John McCloy with all his background and experience. 
I would like your reaction to this quotation from Mr. MeCloy’s letter: 


If I may venture to make a suggestion, I would urge you to have Dr. Conant 
installed in Germany just as promptly as possible after his confirmation by 
the Senate. Although Mr. Reber, who is the Acting High Commissioner in 
Germany, is a man of great experience and high competence, now that President 
Conant has been designated, and the situation being as it is in Germany, my 
strong impression is that he should get on the ground promptly in order to 
prepare himself for the many problems which will certainly confront him at 
this most strategie post. 


29079—53 4 
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CHARACTER OF NOMINEE 


Now, as I said in the opening statement, we are confronted with a 
nomination by the President who also has had broad experience ; 
when Mr. Conant takes the chair we shall try to find out how well 
acquainted the President is with him. 

Have you anything to say about his character ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Oh, no, no. 

The Cuatrman. You mean nothing unfavorable / 

Mr. Fiynn. No, I think he is a man of very high character. 

The Cuairman. There is another matter that I would like to get 
your judgment on. You mentioned earlier today that there have been 
a number of Communists who have come back into the American fold 
and have seen things in their true light. I think you mentioned the 
experience of a chap who went to the Columbia professor for counsel. 

I have seen a number of such things happen in Germany. I have 
known of some German Communists who have come back into the 
fold, come back into the church, and have seen the light. 


1930°S 


Well, during the thirties, particularly, weren’t there a number of 
people who, while they did not go Communist, did go way over to 
the left? They weren't seeing clearly because things were cracking 
up economically. 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes. 

The CuairMan. I am wondering whether you can see any analogy 
in that situation to some of the things that you said Mr. Conant said: 
whether or not there is such a rebirth: and is that not almost what 
happened to thousands of our people in this country ¢ 


SOCIALISTS AND COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Fiynn. Well, Senator, of course, there are two groups. There 
were the Socialists and there were the Communists. Now, I knew all, 
and still know almost all the Socialists, and I count them among my 
friends. They said, “I am a Socialist,” and went out and criticized 
the American system and advocated socialism. Many of them have 
left. 

‘The Communist never does that. He operates wholly differently, 
and it is because he advocates specific reforms, appealing to particu- 
lar minds, that he has captured a great many people in these fronts 
behind which he operates; in other words, the Communist seldom, if 
ever, operates directly. 

The Cuamman. Have you finished ? 

Mr. Fiynn. I have nothing more to say. 

Senator Gittetre. Mr. Chairman, there is one question I would like 
to ask before Mr. Flynn goes. 


DUTIES OF HIGH COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Flynn, are you familiar with the powers of the High Commis- 
sioner and the responsibilities? 
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Mr. Fiynn. I would not set myself up as an expert on the subject. 
Of course, those duties are being very gravely altered now, and I 
think they, are being made somewhat more difficult. 

Senator Gitterre. You are aware that under the charter of agree- 
ment with the Allied Powers that the powers exercised by the occupa- 
tion forces were transferred to the High Commission Council made 
up of three High Commissioners. Do you know what authority they 
exercise now ¢ 

Mr. Fiynn. I donot. I think they exercise—they have been operat- 
ing on the plan of a continually shrinking exercise of authority. 

Senator Giitetre. Well, are you quite in a position, Mr. Flynn, to 
question a man’s ability to function in a job that you are not familiar 
with ¢ 

Mr. Fiynn. I’m not speaking about his ability as an administrator 
at all, Senator, I am speaking about the political implications in Ger- 
many and in Europe, as well as here involved in the appointment, not 
about his capacity as an administrator. 

Senator Gitterre. Regardless of whether or not you know what 
his authority is or the source of it ? 

Mr. Friynn. I assume his authority is very considerable; his in- 
fluence iseven greater. 

Senator Gitterrr. Well, it is an assumption on your part. 

Mr. Frynn. No, I think that is true; I know that I do know, of 
course, that Germany has suffered greatly from infiltration of Com- 
munists into the American side, and that Mr. McCloy, who is quite 
naive — 

Senator Gitterre. That is all right. 


PROCEDURAL DETAILS 


The CHairmMan. The meeting will stand adjourned until 3 o’clock 
this afternoon, when we will try to clean up what remains. 

(Whereupon at 11:50 a.m. the meeting was adjourned, to reconvene 
at 3 o'clock of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order, please. 

Do you have a prepared statement that you want to read from, 
Doctor? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Winey. Please tell us who you are, and so forth. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH M. DAWSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, BAPTISTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. Dawson. I think the identification is made in the paper. It 
is very brief. I may wish to interpolate a statement or two in con- 
nection with the reading of the paper, if it is in order. 

The CuarrmMan. You may follow your own course. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman and Senators, my name is Joseph M. 
Dawson. I am executive director of the Joint Public Affairs Com- 
mittee maintained in Washington by the major Baptist bodies in the 
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United States, not to lobby for any tax funds or denominational 
favors, but solely to aid in upholding the Bill of Rights in the 
Federal Constitution, especially the first amendment which we con- 
sider to be the bulwark of full religious freedom for everyone in this 
country. I should like to pause here for just a moment to say that our 
office abstains carefully from attacking anyone’s religious faith, wor- 
ship, or institutions, because we are interested in preserving our 
historic tradition of individual and group liberty for everybody in 
the field of religion. 

While I appear upon my own responsibility, I can assure you that I 
speak in accord with the position taken by this committee, as defined 
by its governing constitution, and expressed in repeated actions by it. 

‘In asking to testify in behalf of the President’s appointee, Mr. 
James B. Conant, for the office of High Commissioner for Germany, 
I wish to be interpreted as appearing strictly in the public interest. 
Neither I nor the Baptists whom I represent have any ties whatsoever 
with Mr. Conant, save the common bond of patriotic concern. Per- 
sonally I differ with the former president of Harvard University on 
some questions, such as universal military training, but I have great 
confidence in President Eisenhower’s considered reasons for naming 
him to this important position and feel that reported objections to 
him not only do Mr. Conant grave injustice, but constitute a serious 
threat to a sound governmental policy. 


PRESS RELEASE CONCERNING NOMINEI 


In explanation perhaps you would allow me to enter here first a 
brief press release by me which was handled last week by the Asso- 
ciated Press, Religious News Service, and a number of periodicals. It 
is as follows: 

\ campaign through some of the church press, mail to Senators, and other 
media against President Eisenhower's nomination of Dr. Conant for High Com- 
missioner to Western Germany should be analyzed for what it really is. 

Any reading of the speech of the Harvard president on national unity made 
last April before the American Association of School Administrators will con- 
vince the reader that it has been continuously misconstrued by the minority 
group now opposing Dr. Conant. 

It is asserted by this group that Dr. Conant attacked private and parochial 
schools, whereas he cordially recognized the right of such schools to exist as 
determined by the United States Supreme Court in the famous Oregon case of 
LO26 


DUAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Dr. Conant contended that a dual system of schools supported out of tax 
funds 
perhaps I ought to put that clause “supported out of tax funds” in 
capital letters, because that is the whole point of his address, as pub 
lished here in the Congressional Record, copies of which I have had 
from time to time, and his book Edueation in a Divided World 
which I have reviewed at different times. The point of all this is that 
our national unity is dependent in large measure upon our public- 
school system supported by tax funds in order to provide universal 
free education on which, in his book and elsewhere, he has pointed out 
our whole national life may be dependent in the world as it now 
eXISts. 
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So, in his speech, he goes to great lengths to cite the dual system of 
publie schools and church schools, both supported out of tax funds, 
as prevailing in Australia—he decries that system as contrary to our 
own system—and as a threat to our national liberty, which I firmly 
believe. 

Dr. Conant contended that a dual system of schools supported out of tax 
funds, as obtains in Australia, is offensive to American majority opinion and 
violative of our country’s system. If followed, it would undoubtedly make for 
national disunity. 


SECTARIAN INTERESTS 


If this divisive issue is now permitted to decide action on Dr. Conant’s con 
firmation, it will be peculiarly unfortunate since it would mean sectarian interest 
would control appointment to public office. 

In addition, I would like to say orally there that if it were decided 
on the basis of sectarian interests, presumably it would mean that this 
whole incident, if such it may be called, would be utilized, if not 
capitalized upon, by sectarian groups to establish their doctrine that 
church institutions and church education have the right to tax sup- 
port, which is contrary to the whole argument of Dr. Conant. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION 


Now. in addition to my statement given tothe press, as quoted aboy a, 
I would insist that Dr. Conant’s personal position on this question, 
which some would keep controversial, has nothing whatever to do with 
his qualifications for the high office to which he has been appointed. 
His position is in harmony, however, with the historic position of the 
Government, however, as repeatedly attested, most decisively by the 
& to 1 decision of the United States Supreme Court March &, 1948, in 
the McCollum case, to limit tax funds to public tmstitutions, where- 
in the Court said: “No tax In anv amount, large ol small, can he levied 
to support any religious activities or institutions, whatever they may 
be called, or whatever form they Way adopt to teach or practice 
religion.” 

That is the end of the Supreme Court’s ruling. 

Mr. Chairman and Senators, may it please you to weigh these mat- 
ters in the light of the integrity of our fundamental law and in the 
public interest, with full regard to the rights of Dr. Conant. 

The CuamMan. Do you want to supplement this with an oral state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Dawson. Nothing further, Mr. Chairman, unless it would he 
one sentence or two concerning the speech. 


PUBLIC RESPONSE TO PRESS RELEASE 


Following my press release, my mail has been extremely heavy, and 
that mail—I have a copy of that speech right here, Senator, if you 
would like to see it—my mail has been very heavy in two respects : 
First, from the country-at-large, from Maine to California, Florida 
to Chicago, I have letters ardently commending the position I took in 
the release as quoted here, and I have courteous letters. I must say 
they are courteous because I have received none but ugly epithets from 
the religious group referred to, some of them prominent, indicating 
unmistakably that their objection is based on the inference, a false 
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inference I must insist, that Dr. Conant’s speech was against church 
schools, whereas he cordially recognized their right to exist, as de- 
termined by the Supreme Court. He based his whole argument on 
national unity as being dependent upon only public institutions re- 
ceiving public support. 

If so, this experience, Mr. Chairman, confirms me in the belief that 
the vast majority of American opinion, as expressed in our history 
and through our courts, would support the contention that Mr. Conant 
has made. It seems to me it is quite unjust to him for this to be made 
the basis of an attack for the high office to which he has been appointed, 
and if it should be allowed to stand, and by any chance be the means 
of obstructing his appointment, it would be most unfortunate and 
divisive in the life of our nation. I think that is all I have to say. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL ISSUE 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Dawson, are you testifying on this one church- 
school issue? Have you raised any other issues ? 

Mr. Dawson. None at all. 

Senator Smirn. You are not discussing the Morgenthau plan ¢ 

Mr. Dawson. No. 

Senator Smirn. Just this one? 

Mr. Dawson. As I said in my testimony, my sole interest in appear 
ing here in the capacity that I do is on the side of religious liberty 
for every individual and group based on the great bulwark of that 
religious liberty in the first amendment which preserves the principle 
of separation of church and state, and which limits tax funds paid 
by all the people to public institutions. If the inference is to be 
drawn that because he pleaded for that in the interest of national 
unity, it would be a blow to religious liberty, it would be a divisive 
issue in the life of the Nation, and would be quite unjust to Mr. Conant. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCILOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


The CratrmMan. I presume, Mr. Conant, when you appear before 
us that you will have a correct copy of this speech that has been 
referred to so that we may place it in the record ? 

Mr. Conant. I understood, sir, that it was already in the record. 
I have an amplification of it, shall I say, here, and of my position 
which I am proposing here. 

The Catan. It has not been placed in the committee record. I 
I have a photostatic copy or what purports to be a copy, but I want 
to be sure. If there is no objection I will place this speech in the 
record. 

Mr. Dawson. Personally, Mr. Chairman, I would feel very grateful 
to you if you did put it in the record, because reference has been 
made to it. 

The CHarrMan. Do not feel grateful tome. It is a very important 
document and we must read what he said to see what implications 
are there. 

PROCEDURAL DETAILS 


Any further questions, Senator Smith ? 
Senator Smiru. I have no further questions. 
Che CuarrMan. Senator Hickenlooper ? 
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Senator HickeNLoorer. No questions. 

The CHatrMan. Senator Tobey / 

Senator Tosry. No questions. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Gillette? 

Senator Gitterre. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 


TESTIMONY AS A PRIVATE CITIZEN 


As I understood your statement, Dr. Dawson, you are not appearing 
here in your represent: itive capacity as executive director of the 
public affairs committee of the group of Baptist Churches but you 
are appearing in your individual capacity and on your own responsi- 
bility ? 

Mr. Dawson. I am glad you asked me that question, Senator, be- 
cause it is true that I, as I state in my prepared statement, am ap- 
pearing on my own responsibility. 


BAPTIST ORGANIZATION 


However, I have here the constitution of our committee which is 

1 joint committee representing the four major Baptist conventions, 
aa I would like to explain that the Baptists are not rated as a single 
denomination but, according to these four major conventions, they 
have an aggregate membership of 16 million members. Also, certain 
independent splinter Baptist organizations have an additional mem- 
bership of another million. We have, however, taken no official 
action. 

I am simply speaking in line with our constitution which instructs 
me when to speak and how to speak, and in line with our repeated 
actions in the past. 

Senator Gitterre. There is no specific direction for you to appear 
here ? 

Mr. Dawson. That is correct ; no, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. You are here today on your own responsibility, 
and you believe it is in line with the organizations that you represent ? 

Mr. Dawson. That is correct. 

Senator Torry. Let me say to the Senator that the Baptists—and 
I am a Baptist—are like Heinz 57 varieties of pickles. 

Mr. Dawson. That is correct, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Rather divisive. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THOUGHT 


Mr. Dawson. No, we have a common body of belief, but for pur- 
poses of convenience and for purposes of or ganization, territorially 
speaking, we are in different organizations. 

There are some other questions entering into it. We prize our in- 
dependence and, therefore, it is like Senator Tobey says, we have no 
rigid fixed credal belief which would demand that every Baptist sub- 
scribe to the same thing. 

We are quite an independent people, individualistic, if you wish to 

all us that, but on this particular question I think we come as near, 
Senator Tobey, agreeing throughout the country as on any other 
question conceivable. 
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Senator Torry. And Roger Williams still 

Mr. Dawson. That is right. 

Senator Gitterre. I have nothing further. 

‘The CuarrMan. Senator Ferguson ? 

Senator Frreuson. Mr. Dawson, then you do only speak for your- 
self, and you do not speak for any other committeemen on your com- 
wee because you have not taken up the matter of appearing in 
behalf of Mr. Conant ? 


JOINT COMMITTEE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. Dawson. No, not officially, I have not; but as I explained, I 
have here the constitution which I could read to you that instructs 
my action, and I have further been reinforced 

Senator Frreuson. Wait a minute. Does your constitution pro- 
vide that when any man comes here to be confirmed you must appear? 

Mr. Dawson. My constitution instructs me to approach every 
agency of government, every embassy, in an effort to safeguard the 
first amendment with its fundamental unique American principle of 
separation of church and state with religious liberty for all. 1 am 
under standing obligation to do that. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you think that was the only question involved 
in Mr. Conant’s speech ? 

Mr. Dawson. No; there may be others. 

Senator Frrcuson. Was the separation of church and state the only 
question ¢ 

Mr. Dawson. No; there may be others. As I explained to the 
chairman, | appear solely with reference to that one issue. I do 
not attempt to go into these other issues. 

Senator Frrauson. Iam assuming that you read his speech ? 

Mr. Dawson. Oh, I have it; yes, indeed. I have just finished it. 


RELIGION AND SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Senator Frreuson. Then you would say that he was speaking, in 
your opinion, about the question of religion in the schools? 

Mr. Dawson. Well, he was only to this extent: he was making 
a speech on national unity and educational policy, and he was saying 
that a dual system of schools supported out of tax funds, a public- 
school system on the one hand, and a sectarian school etal on the 
other, both 20 pe out of tax funds, is unthinkable in our country 
because it would at once become divisive, and it would be violative 
of not only the eiatiee opinion of America, but would be violative 
of our most distinctive principle as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 

Senator Frerevuson. Then, I understand what you really mean here 
Is that you thought Mr. Conant was advocating the idea that Govern- 
ment should not put funds up for religious schools? 

Mr. Dawson. I do. 

Senator Ferevuson., And are you in favor of that ? 

Mr. Dawson. Iam in favor of his position on it. 

Senator Frravson. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, indeed, I am. 

Senator Frereuson. In favor of his position ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, and our people are. 
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Senator Fereuson. That is the only point that you are raising W ith 
this committee ? 

Mr. Dawson. That is right; and our people have spoken so em 
phatiecally, SO uniformly on that question, there can be no doubt in 
the world about it. 

PROCEDURAL DETAILS 


Senator Fereuson. I have no more questions. 
The CHARMAN. Senator Mansfield? 

‘ * Senator MANSFIELD. No questions. 
The CuatrmMan. Any other questions / 


PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP 


a 

Have you a personal acquaintanceship with Mr. Conant, Dr. 
Dawson / 

Mr. Dawson. I never had the pleasure of meeting him and, as I said 
in the beginni Ing of my te stimony, there are no person il ties between 
him or my peop le save the one bond of patriotic concern. 

OTITER ISSUES 

The CHatrman. Well, I think you have made that very clear here. 
Do I understand that you are not res acy to give us, as you have already 
stated, any testimony from anything that he has written or that he 
has produced i n relation to whether he did or did not support the 
Morgenthau sin’ 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. What his ideas are in relation to confiscation of 
propert y—— 

Mr. Dawson. No, sit 

The CHarirRMAN. ens itinue— by Government and so forth? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir; I have nothing to say about that. I do say, 
Senator— 

The CnairMan. Or ownership of the tools of production ? 

8 CONFIDENCE IN PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 

Mr. Dawson. I did say, and I would like to remind you of that, that 

I have great confidence in the considered reasons which impelled 
. President Eisenhower to appoint him. I do not raise those issues, 





do not enter into them at 
testimony. 

You raised the question, Senator, about my authority to ap pear here, 
I would have no authori ty to appear here to testify concerning those 
other matters; they are political policies which are out of line with 
the thing that we are concerned about. We are concerned about the 
fundamental law of the land in respect to the first amendment. 

The Cramman,. That isall,sir. If there are no further questions by 
Members here, we will excuse you. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrRMan. At one time you did reach for a book. 

Mr. Dawson. Well, I had Mr. Conant’s book, which, I think sup- 


ports his speech. 


, because they have no relevance to my 
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PROCEDURAL DETAILS 


The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir; you will be excused and we will 
call the next witness. 

Before we call the next witness there will be inserted in the record 
the speech of Mr. Conant on April 7, 1952, before the American 
Association of School Administrators. 


UNItTy AND DIVERSITY IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


(Text of an address by President James B. Conant, of Harvard University, pre- 
pared for delivery at a meeting of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators in Mechanics Hall, Boston, at 8 p. m., Monday, April 7, 1952) 


Tonight I should like to try to place in perspective certain features of our 
American system of tax-supported schools. As educators we may be well aware 
of the fact that our system is essentially unique in several respects, but people 
are inclined to take for granted certain assumptions that underlie the develop- 
ment of our public schools. They realize all too little what would be the conse- 
quences of drastic alterations and are, therefore, too complacent about some 
types of hostile criticism; they are too little willing to make the sacrifices re- 
quired to maintain our schools as effective instruments of our democracy. Those 
involved directly with public schools themselves are at times perhaps unaware 
of certain challenges and reluctant to make adjustments required by these 
challenges. If in what I have to say this evening I appear somewhat critical 
of one phase of secondary education, I trust that no one here will misunderstand 
me. I hope that it is unnecessary for me to spend any time reaffirming my 
deep conviction that the expansion of our free tax-supported schools in this 
country has been an essential element in our national life. 

According to my view, the doctrine of equality of which De Tocqueville wrote 
so long ago in his report on America has come to mean in the United States not 
parity of status for adiilts but equality of opportunity for children. The vast 
expansion of secondary education in this Nation has created a new engine of 
democracy ; it is of the utmost importance how this engine is to operate in the 
future. If we so desire, it can be used to restore fluidity to our social and 
economic life each generation and in so doing make available for the national 
welfare reservoirs of potential talent now untapped. At the same time, by 
stressing the democratic elements in onr school life and the comprehensive 
features of our organization, we can promote the social and political ideals 
necessary for the harmonious functioning of an economic system based on private 
owenrship but committed to the ideals of social justice. 

We desire on the one hand to provide through our schools unity in our 
national life. On the other we seek the diversity that comes from freedom of 
action and expression by small groups of citizens. We look with disfavor on 
any monolithic type of educational structure; we shrink from any idea of regi- 
mentation, of uniformity as to the details of the many phases of secondary edu- 
cation. Unity we can achieve if our public schools remain the primary vehicle 
for the education of our youth, and if as far as possible, all of the youth of a 
community attend the same school irrespective of family fortune or cultural 
background. Diversity in experimentation we maintain by continued emphasis 
on the concept of local responsibility for our schools, 

Both these ideas are to a considerable degree novel in the United States; 
a combination of them is to be found nowhere else in the world. Let me, there- 
fore, remaind you of the other approaches to education found in the closely 
related cultures of other English-speaking nations. 

When I visited Australia last summer, I discovered what was to me an amaz- 
ing phenomenon: A sharp dual system of education, many private independent 
schools and a centrally controlled state system of free education. Though we 
have much in common in our educational practces, this dual system serves to 
place in sharp contrast our American scheme. Let me make it plain I am not 
criticizing the edueations in the Antipodes. Education is not an exportable 
commodity. What is a good system for one type of society may not be good for 
another. Nevertheless, it is interesting to see how several ways of accomplishing 
the same objective may be arranged. 

Nowhere in the world today does the Protestant private school flourish as 
it does in several Australian states; this on a continent more recently settled than 
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North America and in a society famous for its labor governments and its con- 
cern for social welfare. In two of the large Australian states there are more 
students 16 to 17 years of age enrolled in private schools than in tax-supported 
schools. This is no new phenomenon. Quite the contrary, the tradition of the 
great public schools of England (public in the British sense, not ours), the tradi- 
tion of Winchester, Eton, Harrow, was brought to Australia in the mid-nineteenth 
century. This tradition somewhat modified has flourished there ever since. As 
a consequence there is in Australia a dual system of secondary education. 

What are the factors that have favored this duality in education? From my 
observation there are two: First, the firm belief on the part of many Australians 
that secondary education should not be divorced from formal reliigous instruc- 
tion: second, the fact that there are large urban centers in each Australian 
state. (In spite of the size of the continent and the statistically thin population, 
half the inhabitants live in large cities.) The private schools are situated with 
few exceptions in the large metropolitan areas (Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide) ; 
unlike the English public schools, they are not primarily boarding schools but 
rather day schools with a nucleus of boarders. The tuition has consequently 
been kept relatively low and the range of income groups of the families patroniz- 
ing them is fairly broad. In each capital city there is a group of more or less 
competing schools, each with church connections; there are Church of England 
schools, Methodist schools, Presbyterian schools, Catholic schools. These schools 
in some states are attended by students who receive state scholarships, but for 
the most part the schools are privately financed. The students who go on to a 
university (about half the graduates) must all jump the same academic hurdle. 
So the state to a surprising degree controls the curriculum, there is pedagogic 
uniformity coupled with social diversity—almost the exact reverse of the Ameri- 
can situation. 

Diversity in American secondary education is assured by our insistence on the 
doctrine of local control. We have no restrictions on the variety of approaches to 
secondary education presented by our thousands of local boards. Indeed, to an 
outsider I should think our diversity would look like educational choas. But this 
is a characteristic of our flexible decentralized concept of democracy. The time 
may conceivably come when a State or the Federal Government may jeopardize 
this concept, but as far as secondary education is concerned, I do not detect any 
danger signals in that direction now. The NYA threat which was real in the 
1930's has almost been forgotten. 

I do believe, however, that there is some reason to fear lest a dual system 
of secondary education may in some States, at least, come to threaten the demo- 
cratie unity provided by our public schools. I refer to the desire of some people 
tc increase the scope and number of private schools. At present the proponents 
of such a movement are often not outspoken in their demands, but a dual 
system of schools with tax money flowing in some form to private schools seems 
to be a possibility in some people’s minds. In this connection I think it is only 
fair to insist that the critics of our public schools should make clear their stand 
on two important points. To each one who attacks our public schools I would 
ask the simple question: “Would you like to increase the number and scope of 
the private schools?” If the candid answer is in the affirmative, I would then 
ask a second question: “Do you look forward to the day when tax money will 
directly or indirectly assist these schools?” If the answer is again in the affirma- 
tive, the lines have been clearly drawn and a rational debate on a vital issue 
can proceed. 

Needless to say, I would find myself on the opposite side from this hypothetical 
candid critic of public education. But what I am more concerned with in the 
year 1952 is to make the hostile critics of the public schools in the United States 
show their colors. One of the most vocal of these is a Protestant clergyman who 
reveals himself when he writes, “The Communist is not, as a matter of fact, 
much of a revolutionist. The Communist would only substitute the logieal 
secularism of Karl Marx for the pragmatic secularism of John Dewey.” If this 
clergyman would start off all his attacks on modern education by stating that 
for him secularism and communism are equal dangers, the reader would be in 
a better position to evaluate what he was about to read—or he might decide to 
skip it altogether. 

There are many sincere Protestants, Jews, and Catholics who believe that 
secondary education divorced from a denominational religious core of instruc- 
tion is bad education. They erroneously assume that the tax-supported schools 
are not concerned with moral and spiritual values. This is essentially the point 
of view of the headmasters of the Australian private schools. Now, that such 
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people have a right to organize their own schools, I do not question. The United 
States Supreme Court settled the law on that point in the famous Oregon cause 
of 1926 sut I do question the honesty of their tactics when they attack the 
public schools in an attempt to undermine confidence in secular education. 

I am well aware that in several English-speaking nations public funds are 
used to assist chureh-connected schools. This is the practice in England, Scot 
land, and to some degree in some Australian states. Whether the state and the 
church or churches can devolp a working arrangement that prevents a state 
control of the church or church control of the state is another story. My 
concern is with the United States. We do not have and have never had an es 
tablished church. To my mind, our schools should serve all creeds. The greater 
the proportion of our youth who attend independent schools, the greater the 
threat to our democratic unity Therefore, to use taxpayers’ money to assist 
such a move is, for me, to suggest that American society use its own hands to 
destroy itself 

In some of our large western cities, private schools are today attracting an 
increasing number of the sons and daughters of the well-to-do. To offset this, 
here in New England there seems to be a reverse tendency for fathers who at 
tended private schools to send their children to public schools. Where the na 
tional balance lies no one Gan say But I cannot help regretting that private 
schools have been established in the last 20 years in certain urban areas where 
a generation ago a publie high school served all the youth of the town or city. 

There is no use for us who are emotionally committed to public schools as 

wols for all to denounce or bemoan the growth of private schools. The found 
ing of a new independent school in a locality is a challenge to those connected 
with public education. Granted the snob aspect of some of these new independ 
ent schools, nevertheless, I feel sure in many cases they would never have come 
into existence if the management of the local high school had been wiser. Edu 
cation is a social process. This is a free country and people will not be pushed 
around by educators. What is required is for those concerned to improve the 
high schools; public school administrators must recognize the validity of some 
of the criticism now directed against them in terms of the failure of the high 
school to provide adequate education for the gifted The problem is especially 
acute in metropolitan areas. The success of the private school in Australian 
cities should be a reminder of where we may be headed. 

In terms of numbers involved, the dual nature of our present system may 
seem slight—2 percent of our secondary school pupils are in publie schools. In 
termus of a stratification of society on economic and religious lines, however, 
the duality is marked indeed. In socio-economic terms, we are not as far from 
the English public school system as we sometimes like to think. Chancelor 
MeConnell of the University of Buffalo, reporting on English education, notes the 
predominance of public school graduates (in the English sense) over grammar 
school graduates in the entrants to Oxford in 1948. A half a dozen of the best 
known eastern colleges in the United States would show a similar social phen- 
omenon; they enroll something like half their students from private Protestant 
schools, which encompass only a few percent of an entire age group. But it is 
only fair to point out that these same colleges have been trying desperately 
hard in the last 25 years to attract a larger number of public high school gradu 
ates, particularly from various regions of the country. They aim to be national 
in terms of geography and representative of all income groups; that they have 
to some degree succeeded in moving nearer their goal is, to me, a hopeful sign 

What is the basic objection to a dual system of education, you may ask. Or 
put it the other way round, what are the advantages of free schools for all? To 
ask these questions is almost to give the answers. If one accepts the ideal of a 
democratic, fluid society with a minimum of class distinction, the maximum of 
fluidity, the maximum of understanding between different vocational groups, then 
the ideal secondary school is a comprehensive public high school. If one has 
doubts about the ability of secular schools to promote the growth of moral and 
spiritual values, then these doubts must be weighed against the democratic 
objectives I have just listed. Similarly, if a family questions the ability of a 
high school to prepare a gifted boy adequately for university work, the family will 
have to balance these misgivings against the advantages to the boy of mixing 
with all sorts of people when he is young. 

Of this much there can be no doubt. A society which wished generation after 
generation to perpetuate class distinction based on heriditary status would 
certainly demand a dual system of schools; so too would a society like that in 
the Province of Quebec which wishes to perpetuate two different cultural groups. 
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ges, the absence of a 
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4 dual system serves and helps to maintain group cleava 
dual system does the reverse. This is particularly true of t 
Indeed, I would plead with those who insist on sending their children to denomi 
national schools that they might limit their insistence on this type of education 
to the elementary years 

Our liberties will only be secure in the hands of the people, Jefferson de 


ie secondary schools 


clared, and in the hands of the people with a certai legree of instruction.’ 
his belief coupled with the doctrine of equality has | in enormous ex 
}ansion of secondary school and college enrollment in the United States. With 
this expansion has come, by necessity, revolutiona hanges in the curri 
ulum of the schools Unless one is prepared to maintain the thesis that there 
should be one type of general education for the well-to-do, another fo the 
poor, there can be retreat froin the present position Lnd t me make it cle 
advocate no retreat Furthermore, in suggesting a greater emphasis on the 
identification of the scholastically gifted and their education in languages and 


mathematics, | have by no means repudiated the movement that has led to the 
liberalizating of our high-school curriculum. Quite the contrary, I believe this 
movement should spread, for there are far too many public secondary schools 


today that are trying to use a program suitable r the intellectual develop 
ment of a few as the basis of the general education of the many There is too 
little effort made to develop a course in what has heet illed “common learn 


ings’ now used in some schools, but far too few 


By organizing our free schools on as comprehensive a basis as possible, we 
can continue to give our children an understanding of d eracy by practicing 
it in school, Religious tolerance utual respect amon cational groups, belief 
in the rizhts of the individ l are among t inti that the best of our high 
scheols now foster \n understanding of the political n hinery of our Fed 
eral Union, of the significance of the Anglo-Savon trad moof the commo a 
the distinction between decisions arrived at by “due process” and those ob 
tained by social pressures—by duress—all this is now being achieved to some 


degree in the free public schools of this count: 
What the great public schools of England accomplished for the future gov 


erhing cluss of that nation in the nineteenth century the American high school 
is now attempting to accomplish for those who govern the United States, name 
lv, all the people \ system of schools where the future doctor, lawyer, pro- 
fessor, politician, banker, industrial ex 
have gone to school togethe rit 


cecutive, labor leader, and manual worker 


e 15 to 17 is somethin 





¢ that exists nowhere in 


the world outside of the United States That such schools should be main 
tained and made even more democratic and comprehensive seems to me to be 
essential for the future of this Republic The false antithesis between education 
for the gifted and education for all American youth must be resolved. If this 


can be accomplished, then one demand for a further increas n private inde 
pel dent education will largely disappear 

Che growth of free public high schools in this country would indicate to me that 
publie opinion in the United States has been committed to a single, not a dual 
system of education. The history of the rest of this century will prove whether 
or not the commitment is irrevocable. The verdict will depend, I believe, in no 
small measure on whether the comprehensive public high school can win a wide 
support. In short, can we have both uniformity and diversity in secondary 
education? My answer is that we can. The answer of this audience of school 
administrators, I feel sure, is that we must. 


The Cuamman. All right; we will hear the next witness. If you 
will give your full name, your residence, and whom you represent, the 
committee will be pleased to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF BEATRICE BROWN, CHAIRMAN, WOMEN’S 
COMMITTEE FOR CLEAN GOVERNMENT 


Mrs. Brown. My name is Beatrice Brown, chairman, Women’s 
Committee for Clean Government, 218 East Seventy-ninth Street, 
New York, oes 

The Cuamman. What committee do you represent ? 

Mrs. Brown. Women’s Committee for Clean Government. 

The CHatrMan. How many are on that committee ? 
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Mrs. Brown. Well, there are about 20 on the board of directors. 
We are a small committee with a large following: we hold meetings. 
Would you like a little history of why we started ? 

The Cuarrman. Are you a dues-paying institution ? 

Mrs. Brown. No. 

The Cuarrman. Who is the president ¢ 

Mrs. Brown. I beg your pardon ? 

The Cuamman. Who is the president of the organization ? 

Mrs. Brown. I am the chairman of the committee. 


,:ACKGROUND OF WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 


The Cuamman. How long have you been chairman ? 

Mrs. Brown. The committee was formed about 2 years ago. It was 
originally a group of women who got into politics in our district. We 
are the ones who put through a coalition and defeated Marcantonio, 
and out of that grew the Women’s Committee for Clean Government. 

The CuarrMan. Please speak louder so that all of us can hear you. 

Mrs. Brown. I’m sorry. 

The Cuaiman. Are you in business for yourself 

Mrs. Brown. Yes. 

The CrammMan. What is your business / 

Mrs. Brown. Direct-mail advertising. 

The CHarrMan. You are married ¢ 

Mrs. Brown. I am a widow. 

The CuarrmMan. You are actively engaged in business now ? 

Mrs. Brown. Not recently, because I have been sick, but up to the 
time I was sick I was actively engaged. 

The Cuatrman. Do you want to testify 





OPPOSITION TO APPOINTMENT 


Mrs. Brown. I want to protest. 

The Cuairman. You want to do what? 

Mrs. Brown. Protest. 

The Crairman. Well, do you have a prepared statement? 

Mrs. Brown. I have. 

The CuairmMan. Do you have copies or just one ? 

Mrs. Brown. No; I have several copies. 

Senator Tosry. Mr. Chairman, on the agenda of the hearings she 
appears in Mr. Conant’s behalf. 

Mrs. Brown. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Torey. You appear in behalf of Mr. Conant; do you not? 

Mrs. Brown. No, in protest. 

Senator Tosry. I beg your pardon. 


WOMEN’S COMMITTEE HEADQUARTERS 


The CHarrMan. Does your organization have any headquarters? 
Mrs. Brown. The headquarters are in my home. I own a house on 
Seventy-ninth Street. 
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BASIS OF OPPOSITION 


The CHatrman. All right; you may go ahead and give your rea- 
sons for objecting to the confirmation. 

Mrs. Brown. | will give you my statement. 

We protest the appointment of Mr. Conant as High Commissioner 
on the following grounds: 

As a supporter of the Morgenthau plan, now known to have been 
formulated by an American C ommunist, his appointment could be so 
offensive to the German people as to be self-defeating. 


SOCTALISM 


As a prominent American educator, Mr. Conant was a founder of 
the National Citizens ( ‘ommission for the Public Schools. This group 
is lined up foursqui ire with the National Education Association. One 
nim of this association is to control the thoughts of our children, 
from primary grades up, to a concept of world government, entailing 
a breakdown of national consciousness. This is socialism on a world 
scale, as envisioned by Nazis and Communists alike, only with a 
change of bossmen. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


The NEA is also the most important lobby for Federal aid to edu 
cation. This proposal would inevitably bring our public schools under 
Federal control. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


To stimulate this objective further, Mr. Conant himself launched 
an attack early last year on private education, characterizing private 
schools as “divisive.” 

In view of the large number of private schools in Germany, this 
position of Mr. Conant’s could raise serious doubts in the minds of 
the German people as to his intent in that field. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCTATION 


Mr. Conant has also been a member of the policy-making body of 
the National Education Association, its educational polici les commis- 
sion, whose principles are not consistent, as I have shown, with the 
program of the Republican Party. As an appointee of a Republican 
administration, which position will Mr. Conant take in Germany ? 


EDUCATION IN A DIVIDED WORLD 


In his book Education in a Divided World, Mr. Conant says, on 
page 28: 

* * * my failure to equate the present rulers of Russia with international 
gangsterism or military imperialism will be written off as “soft-headed.” 


COMMUNISM 


Certainly, it appears that Mr. Conant is soft-headed toward com- 
munism. Only a week ago he openly declared it would be better to 
have a crypto-Communist on the staff of Harvard University than to 
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have distinguished United States Senators investigate communism at 
Harvard. We would like to know if Mr. Conant would also be willing 
to have a erypto-Communist on the staff of the United States High 
Commission in Germany ¢ 

When Mr. Conant fails to regard the men in the Kremlin as inter- 
national gangsters and military imperialists, he fails to identify the 
real instigators of the war against freedom in Korea. 

Mr. Conant does indeed appear to be soft-headed—much too soft 
to lead freedom’s cause in the vicious East-West fight in Germany 
today. 

The Cuamrman. Do you want to supplement that statement ? 


EDUCATION IN A DIVIDED WORLD 


Mrs. Brown. I have the book. Do you mean the quotation from 
the book ¢ 

The CHatrrMan. Well, tell us which one of these various allegations 
or particular quotations you are going to read substantiates your 
statements ¢ 

Mrs. Brown. Well. I refer here to page 2S of his book. 

The CHairman. Identify the book, please, when it was published, 
and who is the author. 

Mrs. Brown. Mr. Conant. 

Senator GitLEtTr. What is the name of the book ? 

Mrs. Brown. Whom shall I give this to? 

Senator Green. I do not know. 


OFFICERS OF WOMEN’S COMMIT KE 


Senator Toney. Mr. Chairman, could I make a request to you? I 
would like to request that she file now with this committee a list of 
the directors and officers of this women’s club or Committee for Clean 
Government. Will you give us a list of the officers ? 

Mrs. Brown. I have not got it with me; I will send it to you. 

Senator Toney. Don’t you know it by heart ? 

Mrs. Brown. Know about—— 

Senator Torry. Don’t you know the names? 

Mrs. Brown. I know the names, but not the addresses. ‘ 

Senator Tosnry. Give us the names, please, and we will get the ad- 
dresses. Who are the other officers ? 

Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Paul E. I]lman is treasurer. 

Senator Tosnry. Who else? 

Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Mae Meurer is on the committee. 

Senator Torry. M-e-u-r-e-r? 

Mrs. Brown. M-e-u-r-e-r. 

Senator Tonry. Who are the directors? 

Mrs. Brown. It is a committee but we do not collect dues. It is a 
committee that we all belong to: we all belong to other organizations 
also. We get into political fights and help do things. We hold meet- 
ings and give out literature. It is not a committee where you have— 


OBJECTIVES OF WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 


Senator Torry. And your prime objective is to get clean govern- 
ment, is that it? 
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Mrs. Brown. Yes. 

Senator Tosry. Clean government? 

Mrs. Brown. Yes. 

The CHamrmMan. And you said there were 20-—— 

Mrs. Brown. I said about 20. 

The CuarrMan (continuing). On the board of this organization? 
Mrs. Brown. It is a committee. 

The CHarrman. What is the total number ? 


® ORGANIZATION OF COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Brown. They are on the committee. There are no dues, and 
we have not got a dues-paying membership. In New York it is diffi- 
» cult to have a dues-paying membership and have it work quickly. 
This is a small committee. 
The CuarrMan. This book that I asked you to identify is entitled 
“Education in a Divided World”—— 
Mrs. Brown. By Mr. Conant. 


EDUCATION IN A DIVIDED WORLD 


The Cuairman (continuing). The Function of the Public Schools 
in our Unique Society, by James Bryant Conant, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1948, 

You have turned the book over to me, and on page 27 I find under- 
lined the material which I think you want in the record: 

Sincere and intelligent Russians and Americans are bound to regard the future 
in different terms for many years in different nationalistic and in different 
ideological terms. Emotional words like “freedom,” “democracy,” even “truth” 
and “beauty” have entirely different overtones for the two groups; but since 
both are confident that their philosophy is right in both an absolute and a prag- 
matic sense, both should be willing to leave the matter to the peaceful unrolling 
of the scope of history by the hand of fate. <A global war is nonsense for both 
sides. The recognition of the danger of stumbling into such a war in which 
neither side can win or be a sufficient deterrent to prevent the holocaust. 

You consider that to be out of line with 

Mrs. Brown. Not all out of line. 

‘ The Cramman. With the philosophy 

Mrs. Brown. Like a lot of books it is not all out of line, but some 
of it is out of line. 

The CuatrMan. Will you turn to some other page ? 


WAR AND THE SOVIET UNION 


Mrs. Brown. | think it is on page 28 that I quoted, unless my secre- 
tary made an error: 

My failure to equate the present rulers of Russia with international gang- 
sterism or military imperialism will be written off as soft-headed 

The Cratmman. What page is that? 

Mrs. Brown. I have it noted here as page 28. I hope that is right; 
I did not check it. It is part of the paragraph; it is not a whole 
paragraph, 

The CuatrMan,. I should start at the beginning: 


To some, the prospects for the future, indicated by the diagnosis of the 
present, to which I incline, will seem too grim. The decay of a divided world, 
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the only two great industrial nations living in two separate universes of dis- 
cord—this is too horrible to contemplate, too unstable to endure. To others it 
will seem rosy, and my failure to equate the present rulers of Russia with in- 
ternational gangsterism or military imperialism will be written off as soft-headed. 
The objections from the more optimistic or the most pessimistic usually add 
up to one word—war. If we make up our minds so that a divided world is un- 
endurable or that the Soviets are either gangsters or military-minded, then war 
will come; but that it will be a solution of the problem hardly any intelligent 
person can maintain. What would lie on the other side of a third world con 
flagration is, perhaps, idle to envisage, but assuming that we should conquer 
Russia, what would happen then? Can anyone imagine our occupying, policing, 
that vast country for even a few months, or let alone a period of years? Does 
anyone think the social, political, and economic problems Europe inherits from 
a feudal past, nationalistic rivalries and the industrial revolution, we have made 
less formidable by a third world war? These questions should stop any advo 
cates of an attack on Russia by the United States. A consideration of the 
same questions should make those who dislike the prospects of a divided world 
more reconciled to facing a future dominated by a long drawn out conflict between 
two opposing factions. 


DISAPPROVAL OF APPOINTMENT 


And, now, I have read the whole paragraph. Is there anything else? 

Mrs. Brown. No, but I think that is beside the point. I’m not object- 
ing to Mr. Conant’s theories and his book. I think a lot of it is very 
good, and I probably agree with a lot of it, but the controversial ques- 
tion is that of his appointment as High Commissioner for Germany. 
I think we have a right to protest, if we do not think he is a proper 
person. I am not against Mr. Conant as an administrator of Harvard; 
he was a great success, probably. 


PROCEDURAL DETAILS 


The CHatrmMan. Do you have any questions, Senator Smith ? 
Senator Smirn. No questions. 

The CHarrMaAn. Senator Green / 

Senator Green. No questions. 

The CHARMAN. Senator Hickenlooper ¢ 

Senator HickENLoorer. No questions, 

The CHarrMan,. Senator Tobey / 


OFFICERS OF WOMEN’S Ct IMMITTEES 


Senator Tornry. I have one question hanging in the balance. You 
are going to give us the list of the rest of the names, are you not / 

Mrs. Brown. I will send them. 

Senator Topey. And the addresses, too? 

Of course, clean government denotes a sympathetic response in the 
hearts of Senators beyond any question. 

Mrs. Brown. I beg _aesip 

Senator Toney. We are all for clean government. 

Mrs. Brown. Well, you see, we were the only ones that took up 
clean government when the Marcantonio fight was going on; every- 
body was taking it up on a different theory. 

Senator Tosry. Well, frankly, may I say this to you—— 

Mrs. Brown. We went in and showed the condition of his dis- 
trict 
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DEFENSE OF MR. CONANT 


Senator Torry. Let’s leave Mr. Marcantonio out for the present 
time. You are down here to appear against the nomination of the 
man whose name is a household word across the country for integrity, 
character, and ability professionally and as an educator, and as a 
man. It strikes me, frankly, as unusually presumptuous for an organi- 
zation to come in here and protest the nomination of this outst: nding 
American. I think he is far above his critics. 

Mrs. Brown. We are an organization, 

Senator Torry. I do not think you are an organization. I value 
the man so highthy that I resent inferences that are being passed out 
about Mr. Conant. He is tops in this country. 

Mrs. Brown. Do you resent all of the editorial comment against 
him ? 

Senator Topry. I resent a great deal of it; yes. 

Mrs. Brown. All the letters that come in, too? 

Senator Toprey. Yes. I think it is unfair, unfounded, and un- 
American. 

Mrs. Brown. We are still living in America; we all have our choice. 
I do not think. as an advertising woman, that I would be a good can 
didate to run a college; I would not know anything about it. We are 
protesting the appointment of Mr. Conant because we think this is one 
of the most dangerous posts in our Government. Don’t you agree 
with that ? 

Senator Tobey. I am not questioning your good faith at all. 

Mrs. Brown. I’m not questioning his good faith, either, I am ques- 
tioning the fact that here is an educator, a man who is as controversial 
as he is, and he is controversial, you will have to admit that—every- 
body does not agree with him, everybody does not have the same 
opinion of him as you have. 

The Cuarmman. That is true of all of us. 

Mrs. Brown. Everybody, absolutely. All we are protesting is that 
we do not think that he would be a good High Commissioner in 
Germany. 

Senator Tosry. You have a right to your opinion, and you have ex- 
pressed it. But in my opinion it is not well founded. 


OTHER OPPONENTS 


Mrs. Brown. Well, I did not do this entirely on my own. I am not 
the only one who is protesting; there are thousands of people in New 
York. 

Senator Toney. Whom did you talk with in New York before you 
came down here ? P 

Mrs. Brown. My telephone rang for a week. 

Senator Torry. Can you give us the names of some of the people 
who talked with you? 

Mrs. Brown. After this I cannot go into all that; I have no right to 
go into all that. 

Senator Tosry. Tell us some of the people whom you were asked 
to talk with ? 

Mrs. Brown. I was asked to make this short. People who are not 
members of my committee, but other people who look to me, were 
shocked at the nomination of Mr. Conant. 
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Senator Tonry. They do not know why. 

Mrs. Brown. They were shocked. 

Senator Toney. You do not know why ? 

Mrs. Brown. Perhaps, they do not think you know why—— 

Senator Toney. Chasing windmills, that is all. 

Mrs. Brown. When I started the fight against Marcantonio—— 

Senator Toney. You are not putting Marcantonio’s name and this 
man in the same breath, are you ? 

Mrs. Brown. No; Iamtelling you something. 

Senator Toney. No; don’t link Marcantonio with James B. Conant. 

Mrs. Brown. I am not comparing them, but I am telling you this: 
it has been my experience in every fight we have ever had that we have 
always encountered as many strong partisans as you are for Mr. 
Conant. ’ 

Senator Tonry. And they were Communists. 

Mrs. Brown. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Senator Toney. The »y were Communists. 

Mrs. Brown. No, they were not. 

Senator Tosry. They were Communist sympathizers. 

Mrs. Brown. Unfortunately they were not. 

Senator Tosnry. For Marcantonio ? 

Mrs. Brown. No. 

Senator Tosnry. I thought I knew that breed of cats. 

Mrs. Brown. In New York you would be surprised at the good 
people who thought we were crazy, and I had no right to do it. 

The Crrarrman. Are there any questions from any member ? 

Senator Torry. I have asked my questions. 

The Coarrman. What was\that ? 

Senator Toney. Iam through asking questions. 

The CuHarrman. Any other questions ? 





FURTHER SUBSTANTIATION OF OPPOSITION 


You brought out that he is a controversial figure. Do you wish to 
further substantiate your claim that he should not be sent to this job? 
You have set forth here some generalities, such as that you thought 
he was in favor of the Morgenthau —_ then you brought up the . 
question of education; and also your feeling that he is soft-headed. 
Mrs. Brown. I did not say he was soft-headed; he said he was going 
to be called soft-headed. 
The CoarmMan. The quotation, I believe, was that— » 
Mr. Conant does indeed appear to be soft-headed, much too soft to lead free- 
dom’s cause in the vicious east-west fight in Germany today. 
Mrs. Brown. Yes. 
The Cuarrman. We want to be fair with you. We realize that you 
probably put yourself to some expense to come here, and you probably 
have convictions here on this subject. 
Is the basis of it this matter of school support ? 
Mrs. Brown. The schools, and the Morgenthau plan. We do not 
think as an administrator of a college, he is suited to go over to Ger- 
many. You know, it is a very complex question over there. He has 
made the statement that he would not mind a erypto-Communist on 
the staff of Harvard. You do not deny that he made that statement? 
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CRYPTO-COMMUNISTS 


Senator’ Topry. What is the statement ? 

Mrs. Brown. What was that ? 

Senator Toney. What is the statement ? 

Mrs. Brown. Dr. Conant said that he would prefer a crypto- 
Communist on the staff of Harvard. Well, there are some of the mem- 
bers on the staff of Harvard who have long, long lists of connections 
that are not too lily-white. Consequently, we think that statements 
to the effect that he is going over now to fight Communists—well, the 
biggest thing he has got to do over there is to fight the Communists. 
r hat i is the biggest thing a High Commissioner does. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I| did not get that statement quoted. What was 
it about cry pto— 

Mrs. Brown. That he would rather have a crypto-Communist on 
the staff of Harvard than have a United States Senate investigation 
of communism at Harvard. 

Senator SPARKMAN. What is a crypto-Communist / 

Mrs. Brown. I do not know. You will have to ask Mr. Conant. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Did he use the word himself ? 

Mrs. Brown. Yes: it is his word. I would assume that he means 
somebody who has been accused of communism or leans toward it or 
thinks about it. They are his words, not mine. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Hickenlooper, did-you have any questions ? 

Senator HitckENLooPerR. No. 


PUBLIC SUPPORT IN GERMANY 


Mrs. Brown. And so, since there are so many Communists now in 
our—if they ever have an investigation in Germany—I had some deal- 
ings with some of our people in Germany a few years back and I want 
to know if it is his idea we are going to clean out the ones that are 
there. Can he fight communism and get the respect of the German 
people that he really needs to get. That is the whole thing. 

Senator Tosey. I just got back from several weeks in Germany, and 
I talked with a good many of the leaders there. I talked with the 
head of the chamber of commerce of the nation interested in Germany, 
in Bonn, and he is enthusiastic about this man coming over there with 
his great mental equipment and his wide knowledge of ‘affairs in 
business and educational matters. 

I did not find any dissenting note; I found nothing but enthusiasm 
about Mr. Conant coming over there; everybody I talked with—and 
I talked with 50 people about it—were enthusiastic. 

Mrs. Brown. I agree with them. 


STAFF AT HARVARD 


Senator SparkMAN. Mr. Chairman, in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of last Monday, Mr. Conant is quoted on this statement, and the 
direct quotation is a little different from what has been given. It 
seems to me it might be well to have it in the record. I assume this 
is a correct quotation. It says that Mr. Conant said that there were 
no known adherents of the Communist Party in the Harvard staff, 
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and he did not believe there were any disguised Communists either 
Then he is quoted directly as to this statement : 

‘But even if there were,” the retiring president said, “the damage that would 
be done to the spirit of their academic community by an investigation of the 
university aimed at finding a crypto-Communist would be far greater than 
any conceivable harm such a person might do.” 

The Cuamman. We will give Mr. Conant an opportunity to explain. 

Mrs. Brown. Well, he used the word “crypto” though. 

Senator Sparkman. But he ties it in a little differently from your 
quotation. 

Mrs. Brown. Well, we probab rly took another quot ition from our— 
do you know Professor Matheson of Harvard? 

Senator Torry. I do not, I am sorry to say. 

Mrs. Brown. Would you like to look at his record ? 

Senator Torry. No, I do not care about it. 

Phe CHamman. Whom are you talking about 

Mrs. Brown. One of the professors in Harvard, Dr. Matheson. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you want that in the record? 


APPLICATION WITH SUBVERSIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


Mrs. Brown. No, but Senator Tobey is asking me some questions, 
and I an trying to answer him. There is the record ot one of the 
professors in Harvard of affiliation with organizations named by 
our Government as being subversive. That is one. If you want the 
record I will give it to vou. 

The Cuamman. You might leave it here, and I will have the secre- 

tary ma to vou. 
Mrs. Brown. I do not know. I think I am not sure now—some- 
body told me since I got to Washington that one of the professors 
at Harvard had committed suicide. I am not too sure of that. how- 
ever. 

Senator Toney. He probably was not too happily married. 

Mrs. Brown. I beg pardon. 

Senator Tor sey. He probably was not too happily married. 

Mrs. B »ROWN - robably. 

The Cuarrman. Is that all? 

Senator Langer. One question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 





WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 


How old is your organization ? 
Mrs. Brow xn. Well, to tell you the truth, it is 3 years old. We are 
upposed to have accomp lished more in 3 vears than most organiza- 
tions have in 50. I donot know whether we have or not. 
Senator Lancer. How many members have you ? 
Mrs. Brown. I beg your pardon? 
Senator Lancer. How m: ny members have you ? 
Mrs. Brown. It is not a membership organization; it is a committee. 
Senator Lancer. How many members are there on the committee ? 
Mrs. Brown. About 20. 
Senator Lancer. That is all. Thank you. 
The CratrMan. That is all. We will excuse you and hope you will 
have a pleasant journey back to New York. 
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Mrs. Brown. I thank you very much for giving me this hearing. 
I am sorry, Senator Tobey, that we are on opposite sides. Another 
time we will be on the same side. 

Senator Toney. We certainly are. 

Mrs. Brown. We will certainly be on the same side. 

Senator Lancer. Did the committee meet and authorize you to 
come down ¢ 

Mrs. Brown. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. That isall. Thank you. 


PROCEDURAL DETAILS 


The CHatrMan. This committee will wait until the witness has 
left the room, and we will take up some other matters here. 

In view of the fact that Senator Taft, Senator George—— 

Senator Hirckennoorper. Mr. Chairman, I am about not to be here. 
I have got a meeting for confirmation in the Agricultural Committee, 
and I would lke to go over to it. * I wonder if it would not be better 
to adjourn until tomorrow morning to give Dr. Conant a chance to 
go over this testimony that he has listened to, and give his answers 
to the issues that have been raised, and to clar ify anything that he 
cares to clarify / 

The CHarrMan. Personally, I could go on myself, but we will not 
have the committee here. Several have vot to leave, and I would 
like to have the other three or four present and start in at 10 o'clock 
in the morning. Would that be agreeable to you, Mr. Conant ? 

Mr. Conant. Oh. yes, indeed, whatever the committee chooses, of 
course. 

The Cuatmmman. Did you examine the speech that I handed to you ¢ 

Mr. Conant. Yes, and that would be, so far as I can see, correct, 
and you may put it into the record. 

The CuatrmMan. Then, it will go into the record. We will adjourn 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p. ™., the committee adjourned until Tues- 
day, February 3, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1953 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
b COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, dD. CG. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m. in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Alexander Wiley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, 
Tobey, Taft, Ferguson, Knowland, ( George, Gea FB ulbright, Spark- 
man, Gillette, and Mansfield. 

Also present : Senator Leverett Saltonstall. 

The Cramman. The committee will come to order, please. 

We are very happy to have Senator Saltonstall with us this morn 
ing, and he wants to be heard for several minutes, and I am very 
happy to give him that opportunity. You may proceed, Senator 
Saltonstall. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, A SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Senator Savronstaty. Mr. Chairman, may I thank you and the 
gentlemen of this committee for permitting me to be here this morn- 
ing to present to you a man you already know, but of whom we in 

’ Massachusetts are very proud, Dr. James B. Conant, of Harvard. 

I will jus t say this: When Mr. Dulles called me up, as a Senator 
from Massachusetts, about a week or 10 days before Christmas, and 
said, “You know James B. Conant?” I said, “Of course I do.” He 

. said, “What do you think of him as Ambassador to Germany?” And 
I said, “As a Harvard man I am very disappointed to hear it: as a 
patriotic American, I think you have made a fine choice,” and I said 
in addition to that, “He is an aggressive thinker and speaker and 
writer, and there may be some opposition to him when his name comes 
up.” LT added that “that should not stop you from appointing him,” 
and he said, “Well, I would rather have a man who has done some- 
thing and who has built up a record than to have a man who has no 
record of any kind and who, for that reason, will have no opposition or 
no man in favor of him.” 

I will say just this, Mr. Chairman, and I will not take very much of 
your time, that there are two or three things I might be able to say 
about Dr. Conant that he would not be willing to say about himself. 
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NOMINEE'S SCHOOLING 


| yr. ¢ ‘onant,. Sinelair Weeks, who is how the Secretary of ( ‘ommerce, 
and I were classmates at Harvard, and we have been friends ever 
since, 

Conant has gone along in the educational world and the scientific 
world, and Weeks and I have clung a little more to politics and public 
affairs, but in college I knew Jim Conant 

The Cuarmman. There is some talk, Senator, that both you and 
Weeks have done well economically, is that true / 

Senator Savronsrautu. I do not know if that is an issue here, but 
I would debate that issue with you. 

Senator SALTonsTauu. But “seriously, Mr. Chairman, Dr. Conant, 
in Harvard, began his career as a scientist. He spent his time in the 
laboratory, in the chemical laboratories; he graduated with a degree 
and with very high honors. 

My time was spent more, I think, on the athletic field, and all I can 
say 1s that I was graduated. 


CAREER OF NOMINEE DURING WORLD WAR I 


Then, our paths separated for a number of years. During World 
War I he was an eminent chemist in the field in which it was so neces- 
sary at that time—the field that was working on poisonous gases and 
all that went into the horrors of World War I. 

After World War I was finished. He went back to Harvard and 
worked his way up so that he became an eminent professor of chem- 
istry. He was known not only nationally but internationally as a 
chemical scientist when he became president of Harvard in 1933. 


NOMINEE’S ASSOCIATION WITH SI NATOR SALTONSTALL 


During the 20 years that he has been president of Harvard, I have 
been a member of one of the governing boards of Harvard for at 
least 13 or 14 of those years. 

Harvard is run by the Harvard Corporation, which is a self-per- 
petuating body of seven, called the President and Fellows. 

Then, there is the other governing board which has the power of 
eonsent over the ac tions of the corpor ation, e alled the Overseers, and 
that body is chosen annually for 6-year terms; in other words five 
men are chosen each year and have a6 year term. 

I had three terms as an Overseer during the time that President 
Conant was president of Harvard. For 12 of those years I was 
actively on that board with him, and for the last 2 or 3 years was 
president of that board. 

[ was a member of the Overseers when the committee was seeking 
« president, and finally chose Mr. Conant. I had very little to do with 
lis choice at that time because, as a classmate, they asked me to 
investigate the opinion held of him among his contemporaries in col- 
lege, and since that time, and I was able to report that he had a very 
high st nding. 


ORIGIN OF THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Now, in World War IT, as you know, he had a lot to do with the 
development of the atom bomb. I think I am correct in saying that 
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he and Dr. Vannevar Bush were the two men who went to President 
Roosevelt and sold him the idea of risking half a billion dollars on 
an experiment that they hoped would be a success but which they 
could not prove would be a success. We all know the result of the 
atom bomb and what has happened since that time. 

The CHarman. That is history that we never heard before; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Conant. Well, if I may say, it is not quite accurate but it is 
essentially correct in spirit. 

Dr. Bush and I had a great deal to do with it. We were not the 
first people who actually went to the President, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SALTonsTaALu. I have always thought and told very many 
times 

Mr. Conant. There was a small group that preceded us, but we were, 
perhaps, the two who had the most to do with vetting it launched as 
an all-out product—process, rather, than, shall we say, as an exper 
mental matter in the laboratory. 

Senator Savronstaun. I think you are the two people who, when 
President Roosevelt asked how much it was going to cost—— 

Mr. Conant. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL (continuing). Dr. Bush said “There is no use 
putting anything into it unless we put $500,000,000,” and that was the 
start of that program. 

Mr. Conant. At that time I was part of it. 





INVENTING THE “DUCK” 


Senator Savronstatn. | would also like to say in that connection, 
Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Conant was one of that committee, I think, 
ot seven, of scientists to whom President Roosevelt rave approxl- 
mately $100,000,000, [ think it was, for experimental purposes. 


It was that group that put over the “Dueck” in spite of the Army 


and the Navy, and that was used as an experiment in the landing in 
Africa. It was so successful that then the Army adopted it and it 
was taken away from this group. 

I mention those things to how some of the originality of the 


efforts of Dr. Conant during World War IL, and those are some things, 
perhaps, he would not say himself. 

Senator Torry. May I interrupt you for just a moment / 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL 


Senator Toney. With respect to his schooling, there is one feature 
you should bring out, and that is the fact that he got his early scholastic 
training at the school of schools, the Roxbury Latin School; will you 
agree to that ? 

Senator Sarronstauu. I will agree to that, Senator Tobey, and I 
will further say at that time Roxbury Latin had athletic teams that 
always beat the schools where I went. 

Senator Tonry. I remember that very well. 

Senator SauronsTaLtn. | have succumbed to those teams a great 
Inany times. Now, at Harvard, as I say, I was on the board of over- 
seers for 13 of the 20 vears that Dr. Conant was president of that 
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university, and during that time I wate hed him, and I have had the 
Gpportunity to watch him become a great administrator and a great 
leader. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITIES 


When we chose the president of Harvard the question was whether 
to choose a businessman who was a known administrator and hoped 
he would become a good educator, or to choose a good educator, a man 
who had intellectual capacity and a knowledge of some branch of 
education, and hope that he would become a good administrator. 

[ know that the previous president, Dr. Lowell, always felt that 
the president of a university like Harvard should alw: ays be an 
educator, and we had hoped that he would become an administrator. 
It was with that background that Dr. Conant was chosen president 
of Harvard. 

He was known and recognized nationally as a chemist. He was 
not known as an administrator: he was not known as a leader of men. 

During the 20 years that he has been president of Harvard, not 
only has he maintained his knowledge in a general way of science, 
as | have tried to show in World War II instances, but he has grown 
notably as a great administrator and as a great leader in educational 
and social and welfare fields. 

As I say, during the last 2 or 3 years that I was on that board, I 
was his official superior. And during that time I had many oppor- 
tunities to discuss questions with Dr.-Conant. 


CONTROVERSIAL FIGURES 


Now, of course, he Isa controversial ficure. These three pre sidents 
of Harvard during my lifetime—Charles W. Eliot, A. Lawrence 
Lowell, and James B. Conant—have all been controversial figures, and 
| hope any preside nt of Harvard, for as long ahead as we can see, 
will be a controversial figure. If he is not a controversial figure, then 
heisno good. Heisno goodasa president, because what we want isa 
f men, who is going to think ahead, who is willing to express 
himself ahead of our ordinary thinking, and who is willing to try 


le ade ro 


to show the way not only in educational fir lds but in other elds iS 
he ce velops and : his name becomes recognized asa thinke1 hi | t 
leader. 


I know that there are several subjects that vou gentlemen will want 
CO que stion Dr. Conant about. I believe personally that you will be 
atished with hisanswers. I guess I know of one instance that I might 
mention, an article in the Atlantic Monthly magazine some years 

: l remember that article particularly because Dr. Conant invited 
me to come out and have lunch with him when the effects of that article 
were being very broadly discussed, and we discussed at that luncheon 
whether he should reply to that in another nationally known maga- 
zine where he had the opportunity to reply or whether he would let it 
stand. I know that Dr. Conant at that time said that he was not 
trving to express his own point of view but was trying to express the 
point of view of what he thought a lot of people would possess, 
and along the lines that they would be thinking in the days to come. 
If you read the whole artic ‘le you will find that while they do not, 
as he said, express his own personal views, in most instances they do 
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express the point of view of the people who are thinking and talking 
and have been talking along many of those lines for the last few years. 


SENATOR SALTONSTAI L’S ENDORSEMENT 


», Mr. Chairman, I would just say that, as a Massachusetts repre- 
wate peeve, as a Senator, as a Massac hesgette. citizen, as one who is a 
graduate of Harvard and eins family has been to Harvard for quite 
a long period of time, and who is proud of Harvard and wants Har- 
vard to succeed as an educational institution of free men to lead us, 
as it has in the past in this country, I believe that you have one of the 
leading citizens of our generation to discuss his views with you this 
morning. 

I believe that as a scientist he is nationally and internationally 
known; as a university president and, as such, an educator, he has be- 
come nationally and internationally known. 

I know of his trip to Australia and New Zealand a year or so ago, 
and of the honors that he received in England last year; and, as an 
individual, as a man, he is a man of action, a man who thinks ahead, 
aman who is willing and able to get along with people and accept their 
points of view, and one who in the field of diplomacy, I am confident, 
will make the same success as he has in the other fields of endeavor 
that he has had experience with up to this time. 

So, with those few thoughts—a little longer than I intended them 
to be when I started I would like to present to you my friend, my 
fellow citizen, and the leader of a great university, Dr. James B. 
Conant. 

Senator Smira. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a brief com- 
ment. Speaking for another sovereign State which also has a great 
institution of learning, I want to commend my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts for what I consider to be a very fine presentation of our 
witness this morning. 

Senator SatronstaLn. Thank you, Senator Smith. All I can say 
is that it is from the heart. 

The CuatrMan. [ would say, Senator, that no man has had a friend 
who could speak better for him than you have spoken this morning, 
and I am sure it is the consensus here that you are speaking your con- 
victions which come from a lifetime of experience with a man whom 
we are now discussing. I want to thank you for appearing before 
the committee. 

Senator Guerre. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question of the 
Senator? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Senator GILLETTE. Senator, as a prelude to your comment on Dr. 
Conant, you stated that the Sec ret: iry of State had asked you with 
reference to your opinion as to his qualifications for Ambassador to 
Germany. Are these same comments that you have made applicable 
to his selection as High ¢ ‘ommissioner to Germany ¢ 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Senator Gillette, I always know the Iowans 
I cannot pronounce that right—are accurate, and always go right to 
the point, and so I will go to the same point and say “Yes.” 
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TELEGRAM FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE NEWSPAPERMAN 


Senator Torry. Before Senator Saltonstall leaves, I would like to 
read a telegram I received this morning, and I want you all to hear 
my reply thereto. | Reading: | 


As Protestant newspaper editor and publisher, wish to strongly protest the 
appointment of President Conant of Harvard to post of United States High 
Commissioner for Germany. President Conant has been falsely using the blanket 
of academic freedom to bundle under it with some of the fanciest and most 
dangerous pro-Communists and leftists whom he has kept on the Harvard faculty 
for years, in spite of adequate warning. 

Furthermore, his attack on private and religious education shows he is com- 
pletely unaware of the Communist and Socialist aims, one of which is to de- 
stroy private and religious education and leave all education to the State. Con- 
ant, like many other scientists of our age, is unaware of the political realities. 
President Conant can undoubtedly serve this Nation in many capacities, but as 
High Commissioner for Germany he would be a perfect front behind which 
Communists could infiltrate his staff and soften up the critical West German area 
for Communist conquest, as well as doing such important jobs in the meanwhile 
as aiding the passage of West German armament and machinery behind the iron 
curtain. This is a most dangerous appointment and hope you will oppose it. 
It is signed William Loeb, Publisher, Union Leader Corp., Manchester, N. H 


Some of you have heard of the gentleman. 
SENATOR TOBEY’S TELEGRAM REPLY 


I now read my reply for the record: 


WILLIAM Logs, Esq., 
Union Leader Corp., Manchester, N. H.: 

Your telegram of the 2d received in which you state as Protestant newspaper 
editor and publisher you wish to strongly protest the appointment of President 
Conant of Harvard to post of United States High Commissioner for Germany. 
Your description of yourself as a Protestant editor and publisher seems to me to 
be irrelevant. It makes no difference to me what religious faith a newspaper 
publisher holds. He is entitled to his convictions. Any faith is (equal) to me 
whether Protestant, Catholic, Jew, or Gentile, it is all one to me, 

All the data you embody in your telegram has come before our committee. 
We met yesterday and will meet again today with Dr. Conant before us. He is 
just as conversant with Communist aims as you are. He has the approval and 
endorsement of Conrad Adenauer, Premier of Germany, who is, as I understand, 
the head of the Roman Catholic Party in Germany, the great exponent of German 
cooperation with France and the United States, and who certainly is aware 
of the Communist menace. I have just returned from a visit to Germany, where 
I interviewed many people including leading business and political leaders and 
without exception they approve enthusiastically of Dr. Conant’s appointment. I 
cannot agree with your conclusions that this is a most dangerous appointment, 
and instead of opposing it I shall support it with my vote and any influence I have. 
It is a grand appointment of a grand man for a very important office. If you 
have or are about to publish your telegram to me, in your newspaper, I request 
that you publish this telegram of mine in reply. 


That is the answer I gave to the gentleman. I want these in the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. CONANT, NOMINEE TO BE UNITED STATES 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY 


The Cratrman. Now, Mr. Conant, I thought that in view of the 
way this testimony has been presented, that if it is agreeable to the 
committee, I will ask a few questions which will bring to the fore the 
particular issues here, and give you an opportunity to clarify, to 
explain, or to tell the facts. 
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DISCUSSING ATLANTIC MONTHLY ARTICLE 


You will remember yesterday I read a quotation from your article 
in which you suggested a redistribution of private property once every 
generation. W ould you explain that quotation; do you feel it is com- 
patible with our traditional concept of the American free-enterprise 
system ¢ 

Mr. Conant. May I, in replying to that question, make the point 
Senator Taft made when he interrupted, I think, Mr. Flynn in the 
same connection. The article must be read in connection with the open- 
ing and closing remarks. I said, “In painting a picture of an Amer! 
can radical”—and it is in the description of the American radical—— 

Senator Smirn. Excuse me, please. Just a minute. Will you iden 
tify the article? 

Mr. Conant. The article is the article printed in the Atlantic 
Monthly for May 1943, entitled, “Wanted: American Radicals.” 

Senator Smirn. Thank you. 

Mr. Conant. The quotation the chairman has referred to occurs 
in the middle of that article in connection with a description of this 
American radical, in which I said: 

Let me try your patience with an exercise in imagination. Let me attempt 
to describe a revised and recreated being, an American radical of the 1940's 

which I then describe. In this I include the phrase, which, by the 
way, Mr. Flynn did not accurately quote, “the American radical pre- 
vents the growth of a caste system which he abhors, he will be resolute 

1 his demands to confiscate, by constitutional me thods, all property 
once a generation.” Then at the end, as Senator Taft pointed out, 
I said: 

Such, in brief, is my specification for a genus Americanus whose voice I do 
not hear. The reader will undoubtedly derive the impression that I am sym 
pathetic in my own personal views with the hypothetical gentleman I had just 
portrayed. That is true. But I should like to make it clear that I am arguing 
for his introduction into the American scene, not because I believe all his aims 
should be achieved, but because I believe his type of thinking would prove a 
most beneficial leaven. I urge the need of the American radical not because 
i wish to give a blanket endorsement to his views but because I see the necessity 
for reinvigorating a neglected aspect of an historic pattern of our development. 

The age of the article was to suggest to the young people of 
that day, 1943, that they had been misled by the European radical ideas 
founded on Marx and Engels, and the class struggle, and should 
endeavor, to the extent they wanted to be on the left rather than on 
the right, to recapture the American tradition. 


QUOTING SPEECH BEFORE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to express my own views by 
reading to you very briefly from a speech that I made in 1947, May i, 
before the United States Chamber of Commerce, which sums up my 
own philosophy, as contrasted to that of my hypothetical radical th: at 
I was pointing out. 

This was an address I made here in Washington at the United States 
Chamber of Commerce on May 1, 1947, and in that I raised the 
question of what sort of a society do we want to develop here in the 
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United States in the next 100 years. To do justice to the question, ] 
said: 


One should write a volume, but in spite of the complexity of the details, I be 
lieve we can sum up our typical American hopes and aspirations in a few words 
and phrases. Our American ideals spring from the history of this Nation 
Our political creed was formulated in a revolutionary era which had been 
nourished by the writings of the eighteenth century. From this heritage comes 
our adherence to a form of representative government based on free elections, 
untrammeled discussion of political issues, universal suffrage. Our legal system 
is founded on the centuries of evolution of the doctrines of the common law, and 
we consider the rights of the individual as of paramount importance: trial by 
jury, the writ of habeas corpus are as essential to us as the air we breathe; 
likewise, the civil liberties, including religious freedom embodied in the Bill of 
Rights. However much we may differ among ourselves in the inevitable cleay 

ve between the right and left as to specific measures to be taken by govern 
mental bodies (local, State, or Federal), we never ceased to think of officials of 
the Government as our agents. American conservatives and American radicals 

ike join in repudiating the alien notion that the state as such is a mystic 
entity to be worshiped or a transcending force to direct the lives of ourselves or 
of our children, All this is so obvious as hardly to be worth taking your time to 
restate here tonight I do so only to confess these political ideas common to 
all democracies with certain unique ideals which are the hallmarks of American 
Cle TILOCPACY 

lo my mind, these ideals which I shall sum up by the words “equality of 
opportunity” and “social democracy” are a product of our special history, In 
the first place, this Nation, unlike most others, has not evolved from a state 
founded on a conquest. As a consequence we have nowhere in our tradition the 
dea of an aristocracy descended from the conquerors and entitled to rule by right 
of birth. On the contrary, we have developed our greatness in a period in which 
a highly fluid society overran a rich and empty continent, and one of the highly 
significant ideals of the American Nation has long been equality of opportunity. 
This implies on the one hand a relatively mobile special structure changing 
from generation to generation, and on the other mutual respect between different 

ocational and economic groups; in short, a minimum of emphasis on class 
distinction Phat is Why we Americans so often refer to a man as being “demo 
cratic” when we have reference not to his partisan affiliations, but to his social 
habits. That is Why we Americans have insisted that our public schools be as 
far as possible ladders of opportunity 

Qur economic system, our political institutions, and our social ideals form a 

osely interwoven pattern. Equality of opportunity could only be a_ reality 
in a political democracy, it would have meaning only in a competitive society 
n Which private ownership and the profit motive were accepted as basic prin 
ciples. If I had time, I should like to discuss at some length how the impact 
of the European radical doctrines of the nineteenth century based on the notion 
of a class struggle has confused the thinking of some of our reformers in the 
century These foreign doctrines have to a considerable degree diverted the 
attention of forward-looking men, and women, from the social goals implicit in 
our native American tradition. As a consequence, we have thought too little of 
our system of public schools—the concrete expression of our belief in equality of 
opportunity—we have thought too little of this system of universal education 

n instrument of national policy. 

Our type of political, social, and economic system is on trial in the grim world 
of the midtwentieth century. I have no doubt that it will prove its worth not 
only here at home but in distant lands if we regard it as a growing, changing 
system moving gradually forward toward certain distinct and characteristic 
goals. These goals include: 

1. The continuation of a form of government based on free elections and free 
expression of opinion. 

~. A continuation of the many relatively independent Government units, towns, 
cities, States, and the Federal Government—a flexible though complex system 
Which allows for the maximum of home rule. 

A much greater degree of honesty and efficiency in all these governmental 
units, 

4. A continuation of our highly competitive economic system with its wide 
diversions of pecuniary rewards. 
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5. A greater degree of social mobility and fluidity and a lesser degree of social 
distinction between occupational groups. 
6. A greater degree of equality and opportunity for the youth of each suc 
ceeding generation. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 


The CuairmMan. Well, let us get it definitely on the re ‘ord. Do you 
believe in what was alleged you did believe in, namely, the redistr ibu 
tion of # ht ate Ret aie once every gener: ition / 

Mr. CoNANT. No, sir: I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN, That settles that. 


NOMINEE’S SPEECH REGARDING PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCILOOLS 


Now, let’s go on to another one of the main issues. The papers have 
divided on it. As indicated this morning by Senator Tobey, other 
folks are divided on it. ] re fer to your speec h or your art ic le, which 
ever it was, that used the phrase “divisive private schools.” 

Mr. Conant, you have been alleged by Dr. Flynn and messages re 
ceived by this committee to have stated ideas in youl address before 
the school administrators—in which you commented on the so-called 
divisive qualities of the private school—which would prevent you 
adequi ite functioning in Germ: nv whe re a cons cler: ible proportion ot 


the population is of the Ca tholie faith, and of deeply religious con 
victions. What is your comment on the sahiowk and what really did 
you say 

Mr. Conant. I think the examination of the speech, which is in the 


record, Mr. Chairman, will show that I did not use the word “divisive.” 
As a matter of fact, 1 never use it because 1 am never quite sure how 
to pronounce it. 

The CHatrmMan. I have had the same trouble. 

Mr. ConANT. This was one of those phrases that was picked up and 
used in the newspapers in attempting to summarize the contents of 
my speech. 

My speech is on the record. It is in no way an antireligious speech. 
It was a speech for something; it was for the American public school. 
It was a speech urging that the people who are running the American 
public school improve those schools, and pointing out that if they 
did not have time, the competition with the private schools, both 
those which are nondenominational and those which are denomina- 
tional, would prove disastrous to them. 

I have taken that speech and made it clearer because it was quite 
obvious that it was subject to misunderstanding, if not misinterpreta 
tion, and I have made that speech the last part of the 10 pages in a 
book which I venture to present to some members of this committee. 
If I may, Mr. Chairman, if it would be proper. I would like to read 
into the record the last 10 pages of this book of mine which is about 
to be reviewed next Sunday, entitled “Education and Liberty,” pages 
77 to 87. 

It is essentially the same speech, except I have tried to dot the “i’s” 
and cross the “t's,” so there could be no misunderstanding of my posi- 
tion, and may I quote just a few sections from it, without attempting 
to read all, whic -h would take too long. 


29079—53——6 
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Senator Grorce. Is there a page at which you begin, Doctor ‘ 

Mr. Conant. It begins on 77 and runs to 87, but I shall Jump 
around from one point to another. 

I said my concern was for something, for the American public high 
school, something which does not exist anywhere else in the world: 
indeed, this whole book is an examination of the Anglo-Saxon tradi 
tion in education in five different countries, Australia, New Zealand, 
Scotland, England, and the United States. 

It brings out the unique character of our educational pattern. 

| was also speaking to those who run the schools to improve them. 
This is brought out, for example, at the bottom of page 82, where I 
say quite frankly: 

I cannot help regretting that private schools have been established in the 
last 20 vears in certain urban areas where a generation ago public high schools 


served all the youth of the town or city. In some of our western cities in particu 
lar, the trend toward private education for the sons and daughters of the well 
to-do has recently been pronounced, but there is no use for those of us who are 


committed to public high schools as schools for all, to denounce or bemoan the 
growth of private secondary schools. The founding of a new independent school 
in a locality is a challenge to those connected with public education. Granted 
the “snob appeal” of some of these new independent schools, nevertheless, I feel 
sure in many cases they would never have come into existence if the manage- 
ment of the local high school had been wiser. Edueation is a social process. 
his is a free country and people will not be pushed around by educators. What 
sre juired is for those concerned to improve the high schools; public school ad- 
ministrators must recognize the validity of some of the criticisms now directed 
against them in terms of the failure of the high school to provide adequate 
education for the gifted 


EXPANSION OF DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Senator Tarr. Do you think that is the reason why the Catholic 
high schools have increase ad so much ? 

Mr. Conant. No: I think that is only one of the reasons. 

Senator Tarr. That is an entirely different reason. 

Mr. Conant. I am coming to that, Senator, in the other part. I 
think it is part of it. In another section I deal with that prob- 
lem. Lam quoting now from the bottom of page 79, and running on 
to 80, where I say— 

There are many sincere Protestants, Jews, and Catholics who believe that 
secondary education divorced from a denominational religious core of instrue- 
tion is highly unsatisfactory education. 


I interpolate to say that I think that is the basis for the expansion 
of our denominat ional schools. 


Chey assume 
erroneously, I believe, I go on to say— 


that the tax-supported schools because they must be free of any denominational 
bias cannot be concerned with moral and spiritual values. This is essentially 
the point of view of the headmasters of the Australian private schools referred 
to in chapter I. Such people, to my mind, are wrong in equating a religious out- 
look with a strictly denominational viewpoint, yet that they have a right to 
organize their own schools is beyond question. The United States Supreme 
Court settled the law on that point in the famous Oregon case of 1925. But over 
and beyond the legal issues is the fundamental belief in tolerance of diversity so 
basic to our society. I know of no one today who wishes to suppress private 
schools. If there were anyone who had such a notion, the means of putting 
the idea into effect would involve such drastic State action as to be repugnant to 
our fundamental ideas of liberty. 
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But unwillingness even to consider advocating state or national action to sup 
press private schools is quite a different matter from being indifferent to their 
expansion. It is certainly a very different thing from acquiescing in the use of 
tax money directly or indirectly for the support of private schools 

Public funds are used to assist private schools including denominational schools 
in England and Scotland. No one can object to an open advocacy of the adoption 
of the English pattern here in the United States. Indeed, for those who believe 
that education divorced from denominational control is bad education, such an 
advocacy would seem highly logical. It is important for every American citizen 
to examine this issue as unemotionally as possible and see where he or she 
stands. 

That is essenti: lly my position. I think the issue should be dis- 
cussed, and I have discussed it, I hope, as impartially and unemotion- 
ally as can be done by one who is deeply committed to the importance 
of our Ameri ican public schools as schools for all. 

The Cramman. In a few words do you want to say that your pur- 
pose, back of this article, is to see to it that the public schools are im- 
proved in quality ? 

Mr. Conant. And supported by the community. 


COMMUNISTS AND HARVARD 


The CHamMan. Now, another subject that was brought up related 
tosubversion. In Harvard, you stated in your final re port to the Har- 
vard overseers, that you do not believe there are any Communists or 
disguised Communists in Harvard. How then do you square that 
fact with the fact that the files of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee contain a great many references to numerous Communist- 
front affiliations on the part of the various members of your faculty ? 

For examp le, how do you explain that there were twenty odd 
Communist-front affiliations attributed to the astronomer, Dr. Shap- 
ley? How do you explain the Communist-front affiliations of cer- 
tain others? Don’t you believe to all intents and purposes that 
t man who is a member of a large number of Communist Party 
fronts is under Communist Party discipline, and doing Communist 
Party work ¢ 

In that connection I might say that it has been alleged that because 
you were unable to identify disguised Communist-fronters in your 
university faculty, you would be unable to identify Communist- 
fronters in Germany. 

It has been stated that because you were soft on that issue at 
Harvard vou would be soft on that issue in Germany. I have raised 
a number of questions here on which I think we will be very much 
interested in getting your comments and your clarification. — 


UNIVERSITIES AND GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Conant. Well, may I first point out, as I am sure that every- 
one is aware of, that a Government age ney oa a university are two 
quite different things. I had experience with both. 

During the war, as Senator Saltonstall pointed out, I had the 
privilege of being the head of a rather large Government agency. 
although I was on a part-time basis, the National Defense Research 
Committee, which was part of the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. As one phase of that work I was closely associated 
with the so-called Manhattan District, which developed the atomic 
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bomb. ‘Therefore, I am aware of the complexities, the scope, and the 
nature of a governmental organization. 

I should say the way of handling that organization, and particu 
larly the problem of being certain of the judgment, the loyalty, and 
the discretion of the members of a Government organization, particu 
larly one charged with highly secret work, was totally different from 
the problems confronting the president of a university. 

A university is based on a he all corps ot profe ssor's On permanent 
appointment. They should be carefully chosen, and I have done all 
I can at Harvard to see that eac h new addition to this small group is 
chosen as carefully as possible. 

As I have made evident on more than one occasion, and as I ; Sa 
in my report, I would not be a party to the appointment of any 
Communist to a position in any college, university, or school for 
which I was in any way responsible. 

The question that you have raised is the question of whether those 
professors who are on permanent apprnniaae nt, because of their publi 
statements and their joining certain organizations [which I m: ly Say 
I have no sympathy with myself], have therefore branded themselves 
as being essentially members of the party or of being of the party 
apparatus. 

In my judgment they have not. Professors, as private citizens, 
particularly in periods of tension, may say many things and take 
many stands that many other private citizens will not agree with. 

[ think the record will show that the professors to whom atten- 
tion has been drawn were people who were concerned with peace o1 
one hand, better relations with Russia, and liberal causes on the other 
their judgment as private citizens, the wisdom of their statements, 
is not for me either to condemn or to condone, as president of a 
university. 

They are free agents. It is my belief that, as I said before, there 
are no members of the Communist Party, either openly or disguised, 
on the Harvard faculty. 

On the other hand, I recognize and know full well from my ex 
perience with the Government agencies during the war, particu- 
larly with the Manhattan District, that it is by no means an easy 
matter to find a Communist. 

| used the word “erypto-Communist,” as was brought out vesterday. 
I believe it is a somewhat academic term. The records of the Fuchs 
case and others show how difficult it is to discover a truly hidden 
Communist. Therefore, only the instigation of a police state with 
in a university itself could possibly find such cman 

Therefore, when I said that I believed there are no Communists at 
Harvard, I went on to say that a university could not undertake, in my 
opinion, the kind of investigation which would find the really hide len 
Communists without nana the life of the university. 

On the other hand, if the Government has evidence that there 
are such people there, I ie I hope they will ferret them out by FBI 
methods and prosecute them. 


DISGUISED COMMUNISTS 


Senator Tarr. I think it was the certainty with which you de- 
clared there were no disguised Communists, which even Gen. Bedell 
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Smith does not claim for the CLA, that aroused the opposition and 
criticism. 

Mr. Conant. Well, I did not know that I made it as strong as that. 
There are no known adherents to the party on our staff, I said, and I 
do not believe there are any disguised Communists either. 

Senator Tarr. But you know Mr. Shapley has attended every Com- 
munist meeting, important meeting, that we had in this country; 
you knew he had joined every Communist front. How can you be 
certain he is not a disguised Communist, and do you know that he is 
not a disguised. Communist 4 

Mr. Conant. I happen to know Mr. Shapley, and know some 
thing of his motivations, and my guess would be that I could ex- 
plain his attitude from a long history which I think would not be, 
perhaps, proper to go into here. 


CARD-CARRYING COMMUNISTS 


Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Conant, in vour diseussion of this mat- 
ter, you draw a differentiation between a man who carries a certificate, 
which we too often use as a definition of a Communist, and which I 
think is the least definition of a Communist, and one who doesn’t carry 
a card. That is, the man who carries a card, is probably the most 
ineffective and probably the least used of all the Communists. 

It is the man who does not Carry the card, but who serves as the 
hand-maiden of the Communist philosophy in his every act, his daily 
acts, his public utterances, all the things that he does, who serves 
the cause very often far more effectively than all the so illed public 
or provable card-carrying Communists that we could get. 

Most of the card-carrying Communists are what you might call the 
dirty-necks that do the public exciting to riot, and all that sort of 
thing, but they do not do the intelligent infighting. They are the 
people who can honestly say, “Well, L am not an official member of 
the Communist Party.” 


To me there are in the Communist eee atus all oe s of con 
tributors to Communist success in the advancement of » Communist 
ause, and | al never impressed by somebody's Saving, “Well. this 
man Is not a card-carrying Communist; he is not carried on any official 


rolls any place.” 

I never am impress d by that because you cah get out those rol ls und 
they are too ea ily ascertainable to have those people cdletected. But 
it is the concealed, and, perhaps, “crypto” is the word, although I am 
not too familiar with it, but it is the concealed, the disguised fellow, 
that I think does the dirty work. 

That is my personal belief, and I just wonder in your own mind, if 
you draw that distinetion. 

Mr. CoNAN Ra | do hot think there would be a al sacreement bet ween 
us, Senator, except on the use of words. In fact, it is for the very 
reason that the phrase “card-carrying Communists” seems to be a very 
useless distinction that I have dropped using it. It is true in one 
earlier speech I did say something about it. 

In this report I used the words “no known adherents to the party” 
and “disguised Communists.” If we could find out all the details of 
the private lives of all the people you might suspect, I take it both 
you and I would agree that the person we are trying to identify asa 
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Communist is a person who would meet from time to time with other 
agents who would be found to be carrying out orders of a small group, 
a conspiratorial group. The thinking of such members would be not 
their own thinking, but would be that of the group, which, in turn, 
would stem back to the whole part and parcel of the apparatus. Such 
a person I would define as an adherent to the party. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. I wonder if we can define any particular 
category of action. I did not mean to pursue this particular thing 
because, so far as my attitude on this is concerned, this will not be a 
particularly controlling factor. But it occurs to me, with whatever 
little information I have ever had on the subject, that so often the 
most effective advancers of the Communist philosophy may even never 
meet with cell members, as such. They may meet with one or two on 
oceasions, in , drawing room or something of that kind, but they con- 
stantly, day by day, e xpress their sympathy, and by their position and 
by their con Ip lete sympathy with the “objectives of the party, the Ly do 
a far more effective job in molding public opinion, in securing accept 
ance of the va thine: than the fellows who, in a more direct]; conspira- 
torial way, gather in little secret basement groups or little study groups, 
and soon. Ido not know, I just pose the question. 

The Crarman. Mr. Conant, I have several more questions, and 
then TI will turn you over to the members of the committee. 


OMINEE’S POSITION REGARDING THE MORGENTHAU PLAN 


You will remember the testimony of Mr. Flynn when he spoke about 
your being in sympathy with the Morgenthau plan, alleging that that 


attitude itself, if those facts were true, would put you in a rather 
delicate spot if you were to go to Germany. W il you tell us youn 
own position on the Morgenthau plan, and what the fact is? You 
can document it in any way, and if you would document it. that 


a he very valuable 
. Conant. Yes. May I first correct certain errors in the record ¢ 

I bel lieve there are error s or they may be implic ations of the dates 
which were mentioned which w ouk l seem to indicate on first presenting 
the e\ ‘de nee, that my remarks on the disarmament of Germany and 
Japan, whi h were made on October o 1944. were i} spire | either by 

Ir. Morgenthau or by Mr. White. 

Now, actually, if Lever met Mr. Morgenthau, I do not remember it. 
I never discussed the disarmament of Germany or Japan with him, 
nor anything else, and Mr. White, who was also brought into the 
discussion, you will remember, by the witness. was a man with whom 
I a no acquaintance, and so far as I know. I never met. 

[t was said he spoke on the same platform with me that afternoon. 

[ went to the New York Times yesterday in the library to look it 
up, and if appears that he spoke that afternoon on world currency 
or world banking. He did not speak on the subject to which TI ad- 
dressed my remarks, and so far as I know he wes not at the luncheon, 
so there is no connection whatsoever between the views which I have 
expressed or did express twice in public on the effective disarmament 
of Germany and Japan, and any that came from the then Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury. 

We now know of a memorandum which he wrote, and which was 
discussed in September, I believe. 
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The Cuatrman. What vear? 

Mr. Conant. 1944, the Quebec Conference. That was not known 
to me, and I think, if my memory is correct—and I thumbed through 
the New York Times yesterday again trying to refresh it—that the 
discussion of the so-called Morgenthau plan gradually developed dur- 
ing the fall and winter of 1944 and into 1945, His book actually, 
of course, appeared only in the fall of 1945; so there is no connection 
between my views and those of Mr. Morgenthau in origin. 


A ATTITUDES TOWARD DEFEATED GERMANY 


Second, I would say they were quite different, as the Morgenthau 
plan came to be discussed. I never read his book; so I cannot say 
’ ‘ exactly what he did advocate; but, as the discussion went on, his 
views became associated with a double doctrine. as I reeall it. One 
Was a vindictive spirit toward the defeated Germany, ond the other 
was his notion of converting Germany into a country purely agri- 
cultural and pastoral in its character. I take that quotation from 
his memorandum which I read in the files of the New York Times 
veste rday. 
My ideas were ce rtainly not. vindictive. In the middle of the 
speech, for example, I say, speaking about the altered industrial 
situation, which I felt we should have in Germ: my: 


the adjustment period in Germany will be difficult; that seems certain. With 
no spirit of vindictiveness but rather with understanding and a desire to help, 
Wwe must assist the growth of a healthy national life along new lines in the 


defeated nation. 


The origin of my remarks on this highly controversial subject was 
quite different from those of most people. What I had in mind in 
making this speech was something that very, very few people mn W at 
that time; namely, that we were in the process of developing an 
atomic bomb. W he ther it would be used before t he war was over, hone 
of us knew. We were not quite certain that it would work, but I was 
convinced by the fall of 1944 that it would work sometime. 

Needless to say, I could not under any conditions reveal that knowl- 
edge. I was, however, speaking in terms of what I foresaw about the 


i future when atomic bombs would be a weapon. This is shown by some 
introductory statements in this speech. 
I say, for example, in apologizing for speaking to the assembled 
group of the Foreign Poli y As Lat! ion on a subject Wii ; Was not 
. * particularly in my field, I said ‘ cA layman , 


Senator Smirn. Will you give us the date of that? 

Mr. Conant. Yes: this is October 7, 1944. It was the first and only 
time that I made a public address, as far as I am aware, on this 
subject. 

I may say this speech was subsequently printed in Life, I think, in 
April; I cannot give the exact date, in April of 1945. 

Senator Ferguson. April 2. 

Mr. Conant. Thank you. 

Senator Tarr. It was printed in full in Vital Speeches, November 
1944. 

Mr. Conant. I am using the text here that was in my files, and I 
say, “These views of mine as a layman are, by necessity, highly 
flavored with my experience with problems of science and tee hnology 
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as they affected the military situation of a country in these days.” 
And in the third paragraph I say, “The underlying thesis of my 
remarks is simple. It can be summed up in a few words. Modern 
science and technology have so transformed the art of war as to 
require us to rethink many of the problems involved in an interna- 
tional attempt to keep the peace.” 

I speak of the aerial bombardment of Germany, the range in power 
of the B-29, the superbombers, and potentiality of the robot bomb, 
which, of course, was public; I did not speak of what was really in 
my mind, the atomic bomb. But I say, “Consider carefully the situ 
ation as it stands today; look back 5 years, and then project your 
self forward and envisage the art of war in the early 1950's.” Then 
I say you can be in the best position “from which to understand the 
true military nature of future threats to world peace.” We are in 
that position today. I did not foresee the occ Se of Germany by 
the powers; I did not foresee the whole Russian problem; I do not 
claim to have foreseen the developments of the postwar period except 
in one respect, and that is the tremendous potential for immediate 
war destruction by a highly industrialized country, which had no 
Inspection, At the end of thes speec h Im: — a strTong plea for not only 
a change in the German industrial scene, weakening of their industrial 
potential, a redistribution of eidiaias. iaidadrr, to some degree, a 
failure to rebuild all their physical plants, but IT make a strong plea 
for the possibility of an international organization to inspect the 
industries, not the armament industries, but the whole industries of 
any country. 

[ point out the alternative between that and the continued long 
occupation of a defeated country by armed forces. T asked, “What 
are the alternatives?” Would we rather keep troops in Germany 
for a long time and Jet them do anything they want industrially or 
would we try to have an international organization which would 
provide a reliable public report each year of Germany’s and Japan’s 
industrial status insofar as it affects rearmament. 

Without oe a report, public opinion in this country would be 
easily swayed, I say, by foreign propaganda designed to conceal the 
true conditions af the defeated nation. 

“Clear information about the threats to peace inherent in the poten- 

al force of our former enemies would seem a prime requisite for 
intelligent guidance in the policy of any international association.” 

I point out that inside of Germany all doors must be « ypen, and yet 
this inspectorial power could be ereatly abused; that, if we had it on 
2 national basis, business information, I say, of no military value 
might be transmitted to manufacturers in other countrie S. 

“Even a greatly weakened industrial Germany would have some 
firms with new processes and new inventions, and these firms would 
he entitled to develop their ideas without disclosure to the entire 
world. Yet, all new techniques must be assessed as to their possible 
up plication to the art of war. 

“Quite apart from any considerations of justice or the necessity of 
allowing our defeated enemies business privacy, international inspec- 
tion for a long period of years would be very difficult unless some 
ineasure of cooperation from the Germans can gradually be secured.” 

Then I suggest in the same speech that there might be agents of an 
international armament commission, whose traditions would be such 
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that “their professional loyalties would be anchored to an association 
of nations.” 

I say, perhaps, those are utopian dreams. Yet, if we wished to 
operate successfully for many years a plan for the continued disarma- 
ment of Germany or Japan, some such corps of inspection must be 
developed for mere aggregates of officials of other nations will have 
great difficulties with the task. 

I think I was foreseeing our attempts under the Baruch plan to 
work out an international inspection device of atomic bombs. 


NOMINEE’S SPEECH ON GERMANY AND PUBLICATION OF MORGENTHAU PLAN 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Conant, might I interrupt you right there ? 

Mr. Conant. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. As I understand it, that speech was made in 1944. 
Did you say in October ? 

Mr. Conant. In October. 

Senator Smiru. And the Morgenthau plan was not sprung on us—— 

Mr. Conant. Well, it was leaking out; it was leaking, and if I may 
I would just like to finish on this point. 

I made this speech and, so far as I am aware, I did not make an- 
other. It was printed in Life in April. 

As the winter went on, the discussion of the subject became more 
and more violent, and it became clear to me that my ideas might easily 
be confused with the Morgenthau plan and, therefore, I dropped out 
of the discussion. When I support something I usually do not make 
just one speech. Therefore, I dropped out of the discussion entirely ; 
and, so far as I am aware and remember, I made no speech supporting 
the Morgenthau plan. 

Senator Smirnu. It was the Morgenthau plan that was in existence 
before you made that speech, so might it not have motivated your 
thinking in this speech ¢ 

Mr. Conant. No; I never heard of the Morgenthau plan before I 
made this speech. I never heard of the Morgenthau plan when I 
made this speech. 

Senator Tarr. The Quebec Conference was just before 

Mr. Conant. Just before? 

Senator Tarr. The summer of 1944. 

Mr. Conant. I think it was September. I think it was about 2 
weeks before, 3 weeks, something like that. 

As the discussion of the Morgenthau plan became more and more 
controversial, I decided what ideas I might have were of little value, 
and I had better stay out of this controversy, as I was not in sympathy 
with the proponents, as I understood them, of the extreme Morgenthau 
position. 

Senator Tarr. Did you ever discuss JC 1067? 

Mr. Conant. No; nobody ever asked me about that. 

Senator Tarr. You never made a public statement on that? 

Mr. Conant. No; I never made a public statement on that. I 
never did see the directive. 
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GERMAN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Senator Smirit. Doctor, did you advocate the destruction of the 
German industrial plants / 

Mr. Conant. No: what I advocated was a cautious rebuilding of 
them and a redistribution of industry. ] speak of electrical power. 
[ speak with favor of a book which was much discussed—a book by 
Marlow and Moulton, in which the authors suggested that Germany s 
main source of electrical power might be located beyond her borders. 

Now, I know the importance of electrical power for manufacturing 
bombs. What I was envisaging was what has come to pass in Russia, 
not what has come to pass in aay: namely, the possibility of 
apparently innocuous industrial plants producing atomic bombs with 
out anybody knowing it. This would be true even if you had armies 
all over the place, 

DATES OF QUEBEC CONFERENCE 


The CHarrMan. I might say, apropos of se at you have been say- 
ing, that in a footnote in A Decade of American Forei ‘ion Police Vs it is 
stated that this memorandum— 
was printed as the first few pages of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Germany Is Your 
Problem, Harper & Bros., publishers, New York and London, 1945. Although 
it was taken to Quebec by Vresident Roosevelt and Mr. Morgenthau in August 
1943 and there provisionally approved by President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, it never was adopted as the policy of the United States nor was 
this memorandum ever issued as an official document of the United States. It is 
included here for handy reference only, because so much controversy has raged 
about 

Senator Tarr. Does it say the Quebec Conference was in the sum 
mer of 1943 4 

Mr. Conant. 1943 ? 

Senator Frrauson. So it was a year before. 

The CuarrMan. It states that it was taken by Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Morgenthau in August 1943. 

Mr. Conant. | believe that must be an error, with all due respect 
tothe persons who put it together. I think it was 1944. 

The CuarrmMan. That is what is printed here—just a minute. 

Mr. Conant. LT remember Mr. Flynn said yesterday “1944.” 

Dr. Witcox. August 17 to 24, 1943. 

Mr. Conanr. My memory is wrong. 

Senator Tarr. There was not much public discussion of it though 
immediately after that. 

The CuHarrmMan. It was not public until 1945, when it came out for 
the first time in the book. 

Senator Tarr. IT remember a discussion with Mr. Morgenthau that 
IT had. In fact, I asked him then what was going to happen to the 
industry, where Europe was going to build these things. He said, 

“Oh, it will be a simple matter to distribute the German industry to 
other states in Europe.” He said it would be no problem at all. That 
was, I would think, in 1944 or 1945. 


RIGHT OF CONGRESS TO INVESTIGATE 
The CuHarrMan. Do you believe that Congress has a right to investi- 


gate communism? Do you believe it has a right to investigate com- 
munism inthe Nation’s colleges? 
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Mr. Conant. I think Congress has the right to investigate any- 
thing. Whether it would be always wise in investigating all matters 
might be argued. 

The CHarrMan. Do you mean that wisdom is not centered entirely 
in colleges ? 

Mr. Conant. No. For instance, the question of whether Congress 
would be wise in setting up an investigation into the whole teaching 
function in colleges and universities, that is a pretty complicated prob 
lem. I think that to cross that line would be unwise. I think they have 
aright to do it, of course. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PROFESSORS 


The CiatrrmMan. From what you said about professors, I would like 
to get vour reaction on just this one subject, because I think there is a 
great de: al of misreprese ntation that has gone out in relation to the 
feeling of mans professors on the subject of teaching. Now, in your 
judgment, do the professors’ at Harvard have the responsibility of 
presenting a balanced point of view on social sciences to their students, 
and on other subjects ? 

Mr. CONANT. Yes: ] clo. This question ot vetting a proper balance 
is a thing that has always concerned the administrative officers—the 
president, the dean, and the governing boards. 

In a number of controversial fields we have been whittling away 
at that problem for years. In a large university, perhaps, we should 
be able to do it better than in smaller universities, because we can 
represent different points of view on our staff. We aim to do that. 
Whether we have always succeeded in hitting the right balance, of 
course, Can be argued, 

The CHatrMan. Supposing vou found in the university that teach- 
ing the various philosophies you had a professor who was, in fact, 
a Communist and did not only teach the facts of communism but 
stressed very vitally what he considered the dynamics and significance. 
Suppose he was trying to make converts: what would be your attitude / 

Mr. Conant. If 1 found a person, whether 1 knew he was a Com- 
munist or not, who was clearly teaching the straight Communist line, 
which. to my mind, is not only wrong but iniquitous and nonsensical, 
I think I would do whatever I could to see that he did not carry 
on that teaching function. 


PRESENT SITUATION IN GERMANY 


The CHairmMan. What is your attitude in relation to the situation 
how in Germany ¢ If you go over there, what is song to be your 
position 

Mr. Conant. Well, my position, of course, will be to represent the 
Congress and the President in their views on foreign policy. I start 
without any detailed knowledge of the German situation of today. My 
knowledge of Germany goes back 25 year's or more, 28 years ago, when 
I was in Germany. It so happened it was 7 years after World War I, 
and I saw something of the problems then. There is a slight but 
only slight parallel now. 

I know complicated forces are at work in any country that has gone 
through the terrible experiences that country has gone through. 
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Since 1930, nazism, and then the war, reconstruction— my attitude 
toward the German people would be one of great sympathy. As to 
the problem of rearmament, it would seem to me that the European 
Defense Community was a splendid answer to this difficult problem. 1] 
understand that to be the attitude of the Government of the United 
States. 

EUROPEAN DEFENSE COMMUNITY 


The CHAIRMAN. Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smiru. Would it be your purpose then, as the High Com- 
missioner, to try to sell the E uropean Defense © ommunity to the 
Germans and bring them into it ? 

Mr. Conant. Well, you would understand, of course, I shall be 
operating under instructions from the Department of State reflecting 
the Department’s views and the views of this committee. 

It was my understanding, quoting from the President’s message, 
that—I cannot give the exact words—we would look with sympathy 
and understanding on the efforts of the Europeans themselves to build 
a community of interest which would support a European army. 

I should assume that my instructions would be to support that view, 
and I would do so with great enthusiasm because, it seems to me, one 
of the few good things “that have developed in-this tough postwar 
period has been this hope that Europe might unite itself on a better 
basis. 


GERMAN ATTITUDE TOWARD NOMINE! 


Senator Smirn. Do you think, Doctor, that you have developed 
any hostility in Germany because of those postwar views of yours 
which might h: andicap you now / 

Mr. Conant. You mean the Morgenthau plan / 

Senator Smiru. I do not mean the Morgenthau plan so much, but 
what you read to us from the Foreign Policy speech and so on. 

Mr. Conant. No: I would think not. In the first place, I do not 
think they would be widely known. I do not think anybody would 
have remembered them if they had not been brought to the surface by 
some accident or another in connection with the going over the record 
of a man being recommended for such an important post. I think 
that, as a matter of fact, the views there expressed are more moderate 
than what was the actual policy of the United States Government. 
I would say they would be considered in the context of a war, the 
problem of disarmament under conditions which never took place. 

I would not think that they would be considered very important 
one way or the other. Quite a lot has happened that nobody could 
foresee since 1944. 

Senator Smiru. I agree with you. I think you are right in your 
reply there. ; 

Mr. Flynn yesterday emphasized the point of what he called your 
adherence to the Morgenthau plan, and so on, would put you ina posi 
tion of persona non grata, you might say, with the German people / 

Mr. Conan. I think the Communists in East Germany may make 
the most of this, but they have also, as you know, made the most of 
my alleged activity in bacteriological warfare and my persecution of 
the progressive elements in the United States, and I quote from their 
broadcasts—— 
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Senator Tarr. May I interrupt just at this point to clear one thing 
up’ Do you know whether, as High Commissioner, your name has 
been submitted to Chancellor Adenauer, as they usually do with 
ambassadors ? 

Mr. Conant. My understanding is that for a High Commissioner 
they do not do that, and they did not do it. In fact, I am Sure that 
was not done because it has not been done for the High Commissioners 
in the past. People may have been in communication with Chancellor 
Adenauer on a private basis. He has responded very pleasantly to 
my appointment, as you know. 

Senator Tarr. I think that is the main point. 

Mr. Conant. He has committed himself to the statement that he 
feels that I am an excellent choice. Whether he was well-advised to 
do that, that is not for me to say. 

The Cuatrrman. Anything further, Senator? 

Senator SmirH. No. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator George? 


ATTITUDE TOWARD GERMAN DISMANTLING 


Senator GrorGr. Doctor, you do know, of course, there was quite a 
dismantling of the German industries following the war? 

Mr. Conant. By the Russians, in particular, terrifically. 

Senator Grorce. By the Russians, in particular. 

Mr. Conant. Yes. 

Senator George. You say you did not have in mind any Morgenthau 
plan ? 

Mr. Conant. No such thine at all. What I had in mind at that 
time Was a failure to rebuild the German industry in exactly the old 
pattern; to rebuild as before without any inspection, to rely just on 
occupying troops, which seemed to me envisaging the future, which 
did not oceur, that would be a highly dangerous thing because I saw 
atomic bombs being constructed without anybody knowing it, in a 
reinvigorated Germany. 

The enormous destruction of bombing, all this destruction of oceupa- 
tions, particularly by the Russians, I did not foresee; that part of the 
pros pect Ww as completely be yond the scope of mv vision. 

Senator Grorce. I do not see how anvone could visualize a recon- 
structed Kurope drained by Soviet dism: intling without some counter- 
influences coming out of Germany, a leading industrial country of 
Kurope. 

Mr. Conant. Well, I had no idea that we were going to turn over 
a large section of Europe to the Russians to do what they wanted 
with; that was beyond my imagination. To pass judgment on its wis- 
dom is not for me to say. I had oe pos ed that whatever was done i in 
Germany would be done really joint] y: 


NOMINEE’S ATTITUDE ON PRIV \TE SCHOOLS 


Senator Grorcr. There is really no reason why I should oppose your 
confirmation, Doctor, because of your views on the questions of edu- 
cation. But I assure you that, as one member of the committee, I 
do not think that a comp letely politically dominated educational sys- 
tem is altogether good for this or any other country. I rather think 
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there are other, higher influences than the political which could be 
brought to bear very properly through private institutions. That, 
however, is my view. It would not disqualify you from acting as High 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Conant. May I just make two comments lest we appear to be 
in more disagreement than we are, Senator / 

Senator George. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conant. The first is that say again somewhere in my book that 
within limits, competition between private schools and public schools is 
good. The second is that I lay great emphasis on the fact that our 
public schools, unlike any other in the world, have this tradition of local 
responsibility, which I think should be emphasized at every turn; that 
they are not State schools, and any movement to make them dominated 
from the State capital should be resisted at every turn. I think 
the concept of a local community supporting its own schools, control 
ling its own schools, and appointing teachers to them, is a very im- 
portant part of the tradition of the United States. Some of the ob 
Jections against State schools which would apply, shall we say, in 
Australia where I visited, would not apply here. 

Senator Grorce. I agree with your viewpoint on that fully, but J 
also believe that the private school has something to contribute over 
and above the purely political institution or anything that is controlled 
by purely political institutions. For that reason I do not think I quite 
share your view fully, but I again say that is no reason why I should 
not vote for you as High Commissioner to Germany. 

Senator Smrru. Will the Senator yield for just a question there / 

Senator Grorcr. Yes, sir. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Senator Smrru. Doctor, 1 gather from what you have said that you 
would be definitely opposed to the concentration of the school system 
inthe Federal Government ? 

Mr. Conant. Yes. My views on Federal aid are those which, I 
judge, have been presented by the President in his message yesterday, 
if I may say so, and that is, I think, Federal money must go to the 
States which have not got resources to build the buildings, and so on, 
but ona State basis. 

Senator Smirn. But not directly—— 

ir. Conant. Not directly. 

Senator Smiru. Giving the Federal Government the right to call 
the shots as to educational policy ? 

Mr. Conant. Absolutely not. I think the control of education 
should be as far as possible from both the State capital and Wash- 
ington. 

Senator Smiru. Iam glad to hear you state that. 

The CHarrMan. Senator George ? 

Senator Groree. I don’t think I am in disagreement with you on 
that, although I have supported aid to education. 

Mr. Conan. Oh, yes, through the States, if I may say so. 

Senator Grorer. Through the States because of the necessity rather 
than the desirability of it. 

Mr. Conant. That is right. 
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Senator Grorcr. Because there are poor States that are not able to 
meet all the requirements. 

I have no further questions. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Hickenlooper / 


NOMINEE’S VIEWS ON HYDROGEN BOMB CONSTRUCTION 


Senator HickeNntoorer. Mr. Conant, I have a couple of questions 
which are somewhat collateral, I will admit, to this particular job, 
but I would like again to get your answers on the record. 

One question is this: Have you taken a positive position, Mr. Conant, 
on whether or not this country should explore the field of development 
of hydrogen weapons or thermonuclear weapons in the atomic de- 
velopment field ¢ 

Mr. Conant. I have never take a public stand, on that, Senator. 
As a member of the General Advisory Committee for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which I was for 5 years until last August, I 
may say on the record that I favored the explor: ation from a theoreti- 
cal point of view and by laboratory experimentation of all phases of 
the development of all possible weapons. 


EXCHANGE OF ATOMIC INFORMATION 


Senator Hickenvoorer. One other question: Have you ever taken 
a position short of the provisions of the so-called Baruch plan, which 
we do not have time to elucidate here, that we should exchange or give 
portions of information on atomic energy to Russia or to other coun- 
tries as a matter of more or less pub lie exch: ange of information beyond 
the Atomic Energy Act ? 

Mr. Conant. My position on Russia—— 

Senator Hicken Loorer. I ask you that on the same basis, that you 
frame your answers within the security limits. 

Mr. Conant. Yes. My position about giving information concern- 
ing any aspect of atomic energy, atomic bombs, to Russia has always 
been.within the framework of the discussions of the so-called Acheson- 
Lilienthal report, which I signed, and the subsequent discussions and 
the development of that by the representatives of the United States, 
Mr. Baruch and others in the United Nations. 

When it comes to exchange with the British, I made a speech on this 
subject called “Anglo-American Relations in the Atomic Age,” the 
Stevenson lecture at the University of London last April. I expressed 
my view somewhat as follows: I regretted that in 1945 when these 
matters were under discussion with the British and before the bomb 
had been dropped, that the United States Senate was not brought 
more fully into the discussions and was not more aware of what was 
going on between the representatives of the United States, on the one 
hand, and Great Britain on the other. I felt that if that had oe- 
curred, the Atomic Energy Act would have been written differently, 
and we would have had a greater exchange of information with the 
British. I expressed the view or implied it that it would be to our 
advantage to amend the Atomic Energy Act so that we could have a 
greater exchange with the British, provided that the British, in turn, 
examined very ‘carefully their own security regulations. 
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Senator Hickentoorer. You are familiar with the amendment 
adopted a year or so ago to enlarge the discretionary field of informa- 
tion exchange. 

Mr. Conant. Yes. 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Senator Hickentoorer. With reference to the issue of private and 
public schools, I only want to make an observation, which is in my 
own experience—I do not mean my own personal family experience, 
but experience with my associates. I have definitely known of a great 
many families who have sent their children to private schools eventu- 
ally, at the high-school level, at great financial sacrifice to themselves, 
not because they were wealthy people but because they were, in the 
vernacular of the language of most of us, fed up with the strange 
fantastic philosophies against the American system of private enter- 
prise and individual responsibility that were creeping so thoroughly 
into the social teachings of some of our secondary schools. T hey be- 

came alarmed as the doctrines were being daily fed to our children 
in so many places against what we believe to be the private enterprise 
system of the United States. I know a number of families, as I say, 
at great sacrifice to themselves, sought out private schools where they 
believe that their conception of the ees system of individual 
responsibility and individual sovereignty as against State supremacy 
and State collectivism, could be taught in are formative days. I 
think the issue of the private school is not necessarily always one of 
the people of wealth who want to send their children to a school be- 
cause they believe they belong to a certain class, and they ought to 
receive a certain education and social advantages. Many of these 
people sought what they believed to be real American fundamental 
teaching, and they thought that many of our public schools were 
getting away from that. So that I think there are two sides to that 
topic. j 

Mr. Conant. May I comment on that and say that was part of this 
whole question of the local responsibility of a community, and as 
you undoubtedly know, there have been many communities where, 
what T would call an orderly and proper study of both the content, 
the nature of the school, has been made by the community. As a con- 
sequence, an understanding, and perhaps a change in the point of view 
of the curriculum, has come about; I think the schools should reflect 
the type of thinking in a community so that the people of money, peo- 
ple who had money, would want to send their children to the public 
schools, though in my address I admit I was stressing more the failure 
of the schools to do adequate work for the boy or girl who wanted to 


go to college than I was referring to any social or political philosophy 
to which you refer. 


FORCES ACTIVE IN GERMANY 


Senator HickENLoorer. What very sketchy experience I have had 
in Germany, which has been limited in time and opportunity, rather 
clearly indicates to me that there are two great forces operating in 
Germany today. I am not convinced that there is not a hard core of 
nazism still in existence in Germany. Its extent may not 


be very 
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ereat, but | think that can be documented : Imost every wet K ¢ oO DY 
public activities of one kind or other. 
Then, there is a tremendous activity along the Communist line, 0 


West Germany—not that the West Germans, in my opinion, as sucl 
are leaning toward the Communists, but a restless nation with infiltra 
tions from the eastern zone and ideas of German unity—furnishes 


quite a battlecround there. 
| 


ATTITUDE OF “LIBERALS” TOWARD FASCISM AND COMMUNISM 
We hear so much im ot ) Ll ahiak ecole auiscu on ibout the 
people who. college whe hivel Lies, Lave explored witha friendly 
attitude at least, often the Conununist philosophy, and more or less 
cume to the conclusion that v heory it mav have omething. 


We do not hear people explore too much the spt philos op! hy, 
and to me they are both throat cutters and destructionists; they both 
degrade the individual, they both glorify some manne state. It 
has always been a niystery to me as to whiy the Liberals look with so- 
called liberality on communism while they viciously and vehemently 
condemn fascism. I think both ought to be condemned with equal 
vigor. 

Mr. Conant. So do I. 

Senator HickENLoorer. | think the cleavage is rather remarkable. 
I do not know of any teachers in any college that look with favor on 
fascism. I think there are teachers in many colleges who, at least. 
do not look with too great condemnation on the Communist theory, 
and that has always been a rather strange thing to me: ] cannot 
square it. 

Mr. Conant. May I comment on that? I would say that things 
have changed a oreat leal in that reg: ard in the last few years, Krom 
my obse vation, as fa as finding some people in some colleges and 
universities who sup ported the Nazis and the Fascist view, you could 
have found them in the universities, people who cena d Hitler and 
Mussolini. ‘There was quite an argument for a time and the pro- 
ponents and they recoiled from their position when they realized just 
what those strong governments meant. 

There was quite an argument in and about Harvard about Mussolini, 
I remember. In the same Way, L think, these pe op! e who looked with 
something less than dis gust on the Marwist eae nonsensical 
as it seems intellectually, after the close of World War II altered their 
position after Czechoslovakia. I think you will find very few who 
have not moved to a position of condemnation of communism and 
MiaAVXISM,. 


QUALITY OF UNITED STATES PERSON NEL IN GERMANY 


Senator HicKEn.oorrer. There is one other observation that I would 
like to get your views on. A great measure of our success in getting 
a satisf: wctory solution at least in West Germany lies in getting vigorous 
and clear-headed personnel in the jobs over there. 

[ have had the feeling that too often in the past our set-up in 
Germany, not all by any means, has been keyed on occasions in certain 
echelons by people whose basic purpose has been the destruction of 
Germany rather than its realistic reincorporation into the peaceful 
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family OT nations I think that even now it would be not amiss to take 
i very caret | and close look at the individuals in key positions, who 
are in touch with the Germans, who are all over West Germany, and 
who may ike or break policy not the printed policy So mile hy as its 


pirit. I do not think there 1s any question th: it there have been peop le 
allegedly representing the United States and receiving pay from the 


United States over t re who have done the U hited States « disservice 
by their aetio I think that t] is a field that must be eXamined 
1ost caret ly and most vigorously. 
Mr. Conant. | hould certainly, of course, if 1am confirmed do that. 
Senator Hicken Loorrer. That was not a question, Mr. Chairman. 


That was all I had to say. 
The Cuairman. Do you want to comment, Doctor ? 
Mr. Conant. No. 
Senator HickenLoorer. Thank you. 
The CuarmmMan. Senator Green / 


PROBABLE GERMAN ATTITUDE TOWARD NOMINER 


Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions to ask. I think 


vou have asked those that I would have asked, but I have a couple 
of comments on what has been brought out at this hearing. The 
first is Senator Saltonstall’s very fine summary of the record of the 


ventleman whom we are considering. Someone has suggested that 
that record will alienate the Germans. I think, on the contrary, it 
would inspire them. It is just the sort of record which the Germans 
admire. I was student in Germany for a couple of years, and I have 
been there very many times since, and have been there before. 

I will just add there the thought they will weleome Dr. Conant 
with admiration and sympathy, and I think it is a great advantage 
to a man going to a country in such a high position to have had that 
preliminary reception in po minds. 

Furthermore, even if it were brought out that he had been advocat- 
ing a hard policy tow: “ Germany, after the First World War, I do 
not think that, would affect them adversely for this reason: I was 
visiting there in Germany after the First World War before Hitler 
had come to power—he was rising in his power, but he had not become 
the Fuehrer—and I remember arguing with editors of newspapers 
ind government officials. They would say how hard we were on 
poor “fermany, and we were cruel in our treatment, and T said, “We 
ire not cruel. We are verv moderate in our treatment, and we might 
have gone much further.” And I would ask them this question, “Do 
you mean to say Germany would not have been much harder on us 
if they had won the war?” And they always admitted, “Oh, ves, we 
would have.” They would very frankly and truthfully say it. So 
if that were brought up, I think the Germans would understand. and 
say he was a sensible man for having taken that position then. Now 
Iam not convinced it will be brought up. 

That is all T have to say on those two points. Everything that has 
been brought out is an additional argument for his confirmation. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Tobey ? 

Senator Torry. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman,. Senator Fulbright? 
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POLITICAL FREEDOMS OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


Senator Fursrienr. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, if my ques- 
tions really bear upon the qualifications of Dr. Conant for this ap- 
polntment. | would like to make a few observations, and have com- 
ments from him. 

The Cuatrman. A little louder, please. 

Senator Fu.sricur. For instance, I was not here when statements 
were made with regard to Mr. Shapley that Mr. Flynn went into in 
such great detail. Do you consider he is a Communist ? 

Mr. Conant. No; in my opinion, he is not. I have known him for 

long time. Anybody can be a hidden Communist, as was brought 
out here, but I do not regard him as one. He is an astronomer, as you 
know. 

Senator Tonry. That means he is starry-eyed. 

Mr. Conant. Well, he has appeared on many public platforms, 
shall we say, over many years. 

Senator Futsrient. What is your explanation, from your observa- 
tions of the administrative post in one of our great universities, of 
the reason why such a man belongs to these organizations, so many 
of which Mr. Flynn ian ommunist fronts, organizations—I have 
not checked them. I assume there is some truth in what he says re- 
garding their char: sale Can you give us any motive, any reason why 
such a man should j joins so many of those organizations ? 

Mr. Conant. Yes; I think I can. May I, Mr. Chairman? I want 
to make it impersonal. I am sure this committee would not want me 
to write into the record my opinion of any single individual on the 
staff of any institution of which I was president. 

The CHatmrman. F —— your own judgment. 

Mr. Conant. May I make it impersonal and not talk about Dr. 
Shapley, whom I do not want sade I can imagine a hypothetical 
professor who corresponds to a number of people I have known on a 
number of different university staffs, who might join a great many or- 
ganizations and make statements, which from my point of view are 
incredibly stupid and not likely to improve the cause of either peace 
or the security of the United States. He would do so for two reasons : 
First, he would be one of those people who are very fond of headlines. 
They like to see their names in print. It is fairly common. It is quite 
easy for such people to be flatte = by certain organizations. They are 
told they are great. Shall we say, for the sake of argument, a great 
biologist or anatomist, or ies you want, “your views must be 
heard.” An appeal is made to their humanitarian and, in some cases, 
pacifistic sentiments. 

Some of these people you will find have opposed our entry into 
World War IL; you will find they op posed universal military training 
andsoon. There may bea strong strain of a quite sincere desire to ilo 
anything to prevent war. Therefore, I would think that these people 
are motivated by forces other than that, I believe, of a belief in the 
Communist philosophy; they have been made tools, unwitting tools, 
of Communist organizations. 

Senator Futsricgutr. They are, you think, naive, at least politically ? 

Mr. Conant. Politically, some of them are naive beyond belief. 

Senator Futsrieut. But nevertheless, you consider them competent 
professors in their field; that is why you keep them ? 
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Mr. Conant. ‘Oh, yes. It may have nothing to do with their work. 
Che distribution of wisdom and of judgment of political maturity 
among ¢ ci Stingul auaas shall we say, scientists. covers i wide spectrum 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Senator Futsricgur. You consider that we have in recent years 
substantially restricted the freedom of speech; in the faeulties of our 
universities / 

Mr. Conant. I cannot speak for all the universities. This was 
told me when I was in England, the charge was made in England 
me when I was there last spring, that we were in a reign of terror in the 
United States and nobody in a university oneal open his mouth on any 

ub ye os that those who. like myself, occupied positions of executive 
respol ibility were tyrants and were cracking the whip over the 
professors , 

| took some pains in my Stevenson lecture to state what I thought 
was the truth, and that was, namely, that such views were an eno) 
INOuUsly\ exaggerated statement of the case. I do not know of ny 
breach of academic freedom that has occurred in ‘uns hirst-rate uni 
versity, and by that I mean somebody being fired because of what he 
said, 

‘That did happen in World War I; some people were fired for being 
pro-German, and one of them, at least, successfully recovered damages 
from a well-known university. 

Senator Funsricgur. There have not been any firings because of 
procommunism that you know of ¢ 

Mr. Conant. No, except in the cases which | think, quite properly, 
men called before a committee, have refused to testify as to whether 
they were or were not members of the Communist Party. Personally, 
! think the trustees were right in that case although that is very 
disputable. ‘ 


COMMITTEE INVESTIGATIONS OF UNIVERSITIES 


Senator Funsricur. Do you believe that some 2ood purpose can 
be served by the committees of Congress, the Un-American Activities 
Committee of the House, or Internal Security Committee of the Sen 
ate, examining our universities and schools for the purpose of deter 
mining whether or not there is communism in the schools 4 

Mr. Conant. No. Frankly I do not. I think a committee of 
Coneress, if it tried to examine into the teaching function of a school 
or a college or a university—I said earlier, perhaps you were not here, 
Senator, I think it would be going on very difficult ground. It has the 
right to do it; that it would be wise to do it, | would very much ques 
tion. It has not yet been done. Ifa committee of Congress had what 
might be called a hot scent, a strong lead as to the existence in some 
icademic community of a cell, an apparatus of Communists, and can 
with due process, and under proper safeguards, find the members of 
the cell and discover that these people are, in fact, members of the 
Communist Party, and then turn their names over to the Department 
of Justice, then that would serve a useful purpose. 

Senator Futsrientr. But do you think these committees should look 
at the books that are being used, the textbooks in our schools, and de- 
termine whether or not they are fit vehicles for teaching in the schools ? 
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EXAMINING MARXISM 


Senator Futsrieut. Well, you do have people in Harvard, do you 
not, who teach communism in the sense of examining it and enlighten- 
ine vour students about what it is like, its prince iples, and so on, not 
mn the sense of converting them / Every hiayor institution has such 
pe ple. 

Mr. Conant. Oh, surely. 

Senator Funipricut. You cannot restrict teachers in telling your 
tudents what it is about, otherwise there is no way for them to form 
a judgment. 

Mr. Conant. No. I think if anvthing we do not examine it suf- 
ficiently. because I think you have to examine this Marxist philosophy 

order to understand the nature of our enemies. 

nator Futprieur. | was coming to that 

Mr. Conant. I do not thi . we know enough about Marxist philos 
ophy. I think if we hi id k n more about it 20 years ago, we might 
have avoided some of the errors we have made since. 


Senator Futrricur. That is the point I wanted to make. It seems 


to me we have been too se nsitive ot pos ib le criticis m by some of our 
public officials and that has restrained people from examining com- 
munism, and thereby tending to perpetuate it rather than destroy it. 


' ] 


In my view, the more you know about it the more quickly you would 
destroy it. if that is sound reasonin gf. 

Mr. Conant. I agree with it. 

Senator Futsrieur. T feel many of our institutions, for fear they 
may attract criticism, have neglected to say anything about com 
munism and professors do not wish to discuss it for that reason. Do 
you think that is true? 

Mr. Conant. I think that may may be true in some institutions; it 
is not true at Harvard. I think we have done within the limits of 
timea pretty eood job expounding, ¢ ritic izing the Marxist philosop hy 
tay pl es TO history, as it apples to science, as if applies to economics. 
enator Funtpricntr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Che Cramman. Senator Taft ? 


COMMUNIST SYMPATHIZERS 


Senator Tarr. Mr. Conant, the only thing in this Communist busi- 
hess that I could see was whether if you got over there, you were going 
to have the wo | pulled over your eves by people } you just thought were 
liberals but who actually were Communists. Certainly, you have had 
every warning with respect to that. 

Mr. Conant. I think I have had; I have been through many differ 


ent experiences in this country, and over a period of years, and whether 


person is playing the Communist game or is actually under instruc- 
, pel haps, does hot make so much difference SO long as you know 
he is playing the oame, 

Senator Tarr. I think in the American force in Germany there 
were people who were pretty sympathetic to communism in the early 
days, perhaps, because of their intense—— 

Mr. Conant. Anti-Nazi feeling. 

Senator Tarr (continuing). Intense hatred of nazism, and I must 
say 1 am not so sure they are rid of all of them. So, all I have to say 
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is that we have to trust your judgment to see that today there is a 
battle against communism. 


CHANCELLOR ADENAUER AND NOMINEI 


That leads to the other thing, the only other thing that seems to me 
of any great importance, and that is whether your position on various 
subjects in the past, not perh: ips officially correctly understood because 
of peop le’s pre judices and otherwise, might in any way disqualify you 
for this job. That is the only thing I see in this whole business. There 
are a series of things which raise some question. Of course, I think it 
would he Wise to consult with Dr. Adenauer because you undoubtedly 
will be an Ambassador to Germany, and this in a way commits us to 
that position. This committee certainly would confirm you as Ambas 
sador to Germany if they confirmed you as High Commissioner. I 
would think the State De} artment might vet a definitely aflirmative 
assurance from Dr. Adenauer as to whether 
man interest. That is the main question as I see it. I do not know 
Whether Mr. Dulles could do that, but I think he could without too 
much difficulty. 

No. 2, the othe r allegation in op position to vour going to Germany 
Was your intense desire to goto war in the First World Wan 

Mr. Conant. The Second World Wat 

Senator Tarr. The Second World War, ves; early in the war long 
before we cid. You were In favor of vetting into the Second World 
War at once / 


Mr. Conant. I was. 


he regaras it tha thie (rel 


BRITISH BLOCKADE OF 1940 


Senator Tarr. On October d, 1940, you jon ed with other educators, 
friends of Britain, in assailing any proposal for letting through the 
blockade food for occupied territories, I think, rather than Ge) 
many, or to children, as was made by Mr. Hoover. You did at that 
time oppose that proposal. Is there likely to be resentment still on 
the part of Germans because of that position ¢ 

Mr. Conant. Well, my record is that of bei ing strongly anti-Nazi: ot 
course, I would not make any attempt to disguise that. I have bee 
anti-Nazi from the time Hitler took over. From my point of view, all 
that has happened to Germany in that period is almost a persona 
tragedy, as I had hoped to keep up with my German friends. 


Senator Tarr. What you felt was we should not try in any w 
to modify the British blockade, no matter who was hurt, because no 
one could hope to evade the common suffering, even in the o« Cy 
German territory. The question might rise whether that position 


would create prejudice among the Germans. 

Mr. Conant. I do not know whether that agin ular episode would. 
It wasa prelude to before we got into the war; it was part of the war 
picture. That it was anti-Nazi Germany with whom we were fighting 
is a fact, of course, and is on the record repeatedly. We turned down 
an offer at Harvard, you know, of a scholarship made to us in 1934 
by a great friend of Hitler's, and we said we wouldn’t take a scholar 
ship from one who was such a close friend of a man who led a party 
that had, temporarily at least, destroyed the universities of Germany. 
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Senator Tarr. This proposal that you opposed, I take it, was similar 
to wv it had been worked out in the First World War with regard to 
Belgium and oceupied for a period a part of the territory of France. 

Mr. Conant. It was part of the getting ahead with the war against 


VIEWS ON GERMAN RECONSTRUCTION 


Senator Tarr. Your 1945 speech on Germany undoubtedly did not 
vo as far as the Morgenthau plan. Nevertheless, it suggested a 
change in the German industrial scene and a considerable 


degree of redistribution of European industry, presumably out of 
r S | 

(re wmv to sone place else, You said [reading |: 
hods must be found. These methods were almost sure to require vita 
(jermany’s industrial structure To me there is no question that, 
‘ ! these questions require reorientation of the economic balance of the 

d, we must apply them nevertheless 

Mavbe that does not go as far as Mr. Morgenthau, but it certainly 


rnin to Say it went im the clive tion of the Morgenthau plan, 

Mr. Conant. Quite true. 

Senator Tarr. You think that would in any way—what is you 
} ent position / That brings this question because, atte) all, this 
il] past historv. a long Way back. 

Ml ( NANT. That is quite n while ago. 
enator Tarr. What is your present position on the economic recon 
truction of Germany / 

Mr. Conant. Oh, I think that there are a number of things which 
Lave appened whi h | did not fore see, The \\ hole division of (rer 
ny into East and West is one of these. As of today, with the 
1uman plan operating on the basis of the European community, 
there would be no question of going right ahead with the industrial 
zation of Germany up to the hilt. 





Senator Tarr. It is almost necessary to take care of the extra popu 
] ? : 
. 
Mir. Conant. It is almost necessary to take care of the extra popu 
. It seems to me, as I said a moment ago, that one of the few 
leg t pro pects that have developed in this very unpleasant last 


thie prospect that vou will have France a d Germany, the 
oO ntries. vetting together on a basis of a sound economy, pos 
iter of a sound political structure and European army. 


) eve that msofar as possible Germ inv should 


tor Tarr. You be 
ed into the Kuropean economic system ¢ 
Mr. Conant. Yes; into the economic picture, so that those problems 
that arose from 1870 and 1914 and again in 1939 could not arise again. 
si tor Tarr. So, if you make speeches in Germany when you get 
ad you may have to make some— 
Mr. Conant. IT suppose I shall. 


Senator Tarr (continuing). They will be generally svmpathetie to 
the idea of building up German standards of living? 


Mr. Conant. Quite so. They will be enthusiastic for it, and for 
strengthening the democratic elements in ¢ rermany. As Senator Hick 
enlooper has pointed out, | suppose everybody would agree that there 
are those other elements always within any country like this, and 1 


take it that it Is the task of the American Government to strenethen the 
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democratic forces that make for a strong, free Germany as part of a 
tree Europe. 


NOMINEE’S VIEWS ON GERMAN ATTITUDES 


Senator Tar. Regarding your views on private schools, the only 
relevancy I see is that the German ( atholic Party In a Way is the 
backbone of American sympathy in Germany. And, so far as you 
know, has any eriticism come from Germany on that subject ¢ 

Mr. Conant. No; I do not think so. May I just comment on that 
pot ¢ 

Senator Tarr. Yes. 

Mr. Conant. On two things: In the first place, I would like to 
repeat what I said earlier, speaking about this school issue. I had no 
antireligious bias as to any religious denomination. I certainly had 
no anti-Catholic bias. 

Senator Tarr. I do not even want to discuss the question. The point 
is: How far is that opposition Fong to be communicated and inter 
fere with vour usefulness in dealing with the German leaders today 
Chancelor Adenauer is the head of the Catholic Party. 

Mr. Conan. I would hope that in the presentation of this dis 
cussion to the Germans, which is a public discussion in a sense because 
it has been in the papers and the record is to be made public, if you 
were to confirm me, it would be brought out that this was a peculiarly 
American issue, this question of the American public school and the 
question of tax money going to private schools. Educational patterns 
are a product of each country. The problem does not exist in Ger 
Thnahyv. This cliscussion would not be taken, therefore, as anything 


/ 


more than a discussion, however heated, of something involving the 
United States and would not have overtones for Germany. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON GERMAN SCHIOOLS 


Of course, as High Commissioner and Ambassador, I would have 
nothing to do with German education, which is solely the matter of 
the separate States, the Lander, and anvway, it is now out of our 
hands, 

Senator Tarr. I quite a 
any position you may take in Germany. I make the point just se 
that it will be answered. 

Senator Hicxentoorrer. If I may interrupt! A year ago I came 
across the matter of education in Germany, and it 1s indeed one of 
the operations of our mission there, not that we are trying to contro 


ree. | do not see what it has to do with 


education. 

Mr. Consnwr. Oh, ves. 

Senator LiicKENLOOPER. Our missions have been attempting to ex 
tend the base of agricultural education in Germany. and they have 
also been attempting to encourage the extension of the base of se 
ondary school education in Germany. 

Senator Fercuson. Didn't we also write a history book / 

Mr. Conant. In the early days, I think we did a lot—— 

Senator Fercuson. No, but recently. 

Mr. Conant. Did we? 
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Senator Feneuson. And found it to be written by some Communists. 

Mr. Conant. LT was not aware of it 

~enator HickeNLooper. They employed, I think it was, two or three 
people, and onuve them 825.000 or S380,000 to write a history book | 
Germany to be used in the German schools. 

Mr. Conant. I thought we were pretty well out of it 

Senator Hickenicoper. We may be out of it at the moment, but it 
was still operating. 

Mr. Conanr. If the treaties are agreed on, and ambassadors 

Senator HickeNLooper. There were occasions when we were trying 
to use our influence on some approach to the school problem. 

Phe CuatrMan. Are you through, Senator Taft‘ 


COMMENTS ON ATLANTIC MONTHLY ARTICLI 


Senator Tarr. I have nothing further. I missed your answer to 
the “American Radicals” speech. I do not know that I need to go 
over it again. Your pos sition was that this was not your position 


but ons what you thought; that there should be a party of this kind? 

Mr. Conant. I picked up your comment, and I said I thought you 
had stated my position when you interrupted Mr. F lynn, by pointing 
out that that ee ‘h had to be read with reference to a statement eat ly 
in it which said, “Let me ask you to do an imaginary operation. Let 
me try your patience with an exercise in imagination, Let me attempt 
to describe a revised and recreated being.” I then read toward the 
end, the next to the last paragraph, the paragraph you read, saying 
that I : d not have blanket endorsement of his views; I was only 


suggesting that he was one fellow that might prove a beneficial leaven, 
and then ft started by giving my own social and political philosophy as 
part of the speech which, perhaps, ’ you heard me read at the United 


States Chamber of Commerce dinner, May 1, 1947, at which I think 
vou were present, 

Senator Tarr. [ do not want to interrupt you, but I did want to 
ask one thing more. You stated you would represent the State De 
partinent, take your orders from the State Department in Germany. 
[ suppose, however, you would attempt to communicate to the State 
Department your idea of what—— 

Mr. Conant. Oh, very much. 

Senator Tarr (continuing). The real facts in Germany were / 

Mr. Conant. Yes. 

Senator Tarr. You would try to get a clear understanding— 

Mr. Conant. [ possess the right to argue with them. I think I 
proved my case as being an arguer, 

Senator Tarr. Yes. Well, that is what I thought. That is all. 
Mr. Chairman. 

Phe CHarrMan. Senator Gillette / 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF HIGH COMMISSIONER AND AMBASSADOR 


Senator Gitterre. Dr. Conant, you will recall that when Senator 
Saltonstall made his commendatory and, I am sure, highly deserved 
comments with reference to your qualifications I asked him if his 
reference to the qualifications for Ambassador to Gerniany, also ap- 

plied to your nomination as High Commissioner to Germany. Now, 
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that question of mine was not a captious question, Doctor, and my 
concern was increased because of your answer to the chairman's ques 
tion at a later time, and your answer just now to the comment of 
Senator Taft. 

You will : sso recall vesterday that after the criticism of Mr. Fly 
I asked him if he had aly idea of the functions and responsib lities 
and authority of a High Commissioner, and he said he did not, and 
I asked him 1f he felt justified in making the criticism that he made, 
without oe what those functions were. 

Well, now, all of this comment is a pre face to this: In answer to 
the chairman’s question as to what you conceived your re sponsibili ties 
to be, | believe you sti ated that you woul lre present ci plomaties ally the 
executive depart! ment, the State Department, In its relation with 
West Germany. Was that what you said ? 


Mr. Conant. What I meant to Siuy when the chairman asked me 


what hy polici es VW vould | he ‘ ibor if Germany wis if they would re le i 
that of the administration and Congress. It would not be my personai 
policy. I intended that both as High Commissioner, w! I ha he 


executive respon ibilities that go with that, as well as Ambass: 
when I would have a more diplomatic mission. 
Senator TELLAATS. a precedes my next question. I have not 


the shehtest hesita1 etl Conant, 1n voting for your confirmation 
as Ambassador to Gen any. The qualifications for Ambassador, 
however, the di re ‘gen atic exchange of re presentatives with a sovereign 
state, are entirely different from the re msibilities of a High Com- 


missioner to Germany, which is, as you know, a temporary post set 
up to serve in a transition period, not as a diplomatic representative 
of the United States but as the re presentative of a tripartite council 
that is clothed with specific responsibility and authority that do not 
pertain to an Ambassador or a diplomatic representative. 

Now, that is pre ‘lude to my qt iestion: Have vou familiarized your- 
self with the duties and re sponsibili lities under the agreement that now 
exists in the or ‘cupying powers as to the respon ibilities of a High 
Commissioner ? 

Mr. Conant. Well, I have to the extent that T put in about fou 
very inten sive cd: VS of so-called brie fing here in Wa shineton last week. 
At ‘that time we went into a cood many of the com Ip ylications in con 
nection with the work of the High Commissioner and the relations 
between the High Commissioner’s office, the military. and the CLA 

I have been given a good briefing, and the two positions are quite 
different, and the transition will involve a different problem. 

Senator Gittetre. You recognize very definitely the difference 
tween your authority and responsibility as Hi ch Commissioner and 
those that will obtain when Germany ratifies the treaty; is that so? 

Mr. Conant. I do. , 

Senator Gituerre. You recognize the difference 

Mr. Conant. I do, and the reserve powers which the Ambassador 
has in the situation, particularly as regards Berlin: and, if I were 
confirmed, I would still have responsibilities that were different from 
those of an ordinary ambassador. 

Senator Ginerre. Yes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Smirn. Might I just ask a question there? Doctor, you 
discussed this whole thin ow ith Mr. MeC] Vv. | suppose ¢ . 


be- 


/ 
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ONANT. He happened to be at my house for 3 days when this 
t! ao was announced, and we weht over It backward and forward. 
"The HAIRMAN. Senator Ferguson ¢ 
Senator Ferguson. How long does the chairman intend to go on? 
The Cuamman. We will continue until about a quarter of 1. 





AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY 


Senator Ferauson. Mr. Conant, it is your understanding then that 
vou are to go as High Commissioner and be continued as Ambassador / ¢ 
~ Mr. Conant. If and when the treaties are ratified, that would be 
my understanding. 

Senator Frreuson. That is your understanding with the President / 

Mr. Conanr. That is true, sir. 


NOMINEE’'S SPEECHES 


Senator Prereuson. When you go to Germany, do you intend to make 
speeches and write, to try to sell a program 4 

Mr. Conanr. I certainly will have to make speeches; that I have 
n advance. I shall try to make them in German. 
My German is not very good; I think I can read them 

Senator Fercuson. You appreciate by what has gone in this hear 
ng that some of your speec hes or your writings have not alw: avs been 
understood. You intended them to be; is that right ? 

Mr. Conant. Yes: I would think that was true. I made a great 

any speeches, and some of them certainly have been subject to mis 
hnterpretation, 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes. It is your contention now that when you 
talked about the radical ports in America you had a hypothetical 
man or person in mind, and when you came to the conclusion, you did 
not back all that you were putting in his mouth or in his mind. You 
left the public with a misunderstanding as to what you did endorse, 
isn't that true? 

Mr. Conant. I would not say that I left the entire public. I had 
a lot of discussion on that article at the time, and I should say that 
people differed as to whether they misunderstood it or whether they 
did not, as Senator Saltonstall brought out in his statement. 

Senator Frreuson. Did you leave it rather indefinite / 

Mr. Conant. Quite true. 

Senator Frreauson. Because you even had it raised in the publie’ 
mind, and you were debating as to whether or not you would attempt 
to reanswer—— ’ 

Mr. Conant. That is right. 

Senator I) RGUSON, The problem. 

Mr. Conant. Quite true. 

Senator Frrauson. That would indicate that you are going to have 
to be very careful. ; 


heen warned of 


SENATOR GILLETTE'S BIRTHDAY 


The CratrMan. Will the Senator let me interrupt for a minute? 


This is Senator Gillette’s birthday, and I am sure we all want to wish 
me Jolly time. May he have many more years of that kind of life 
that he has had in the past—a happy, successful existence. 


Senator Gitterrr. Thank you, 
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DIPLOMATIC DISCRETION 


Senator Frrauson. Going back, I do not know where I left off 1 
the question, but you will have to be careful— 

Mr. Conant. I agree. 

Senator FerGuson. In what you say asa diplomat or asa High Com 
missioner compared to what you might say as a college president ? 

Mr. Conant. Or as a private citizen ; quite so. 

Senator Frrcuson. Or as a private citizen. In other words, as 
Senator Saltonstall said, they wanted a man who was controversial as 
president of Harvard, and there seems to be no doubt they got one 
when they got you; is that right? 

Mr. Conant. Well, perhaps, that is better for you to say, sir, than 
for me, 

Senator Frreuson. I mean these articles and the fact that you wrote 
the articles and were then criticized regarding them. Is that not a 
fact ¢ 

Mr. Conant. That is quite so. 


RECOGNIZING COMMUNISTS 


Senator Fercuson. I think this question about your ability to recog 
nize a Communist is one that I would like to know more about. You 
indicated to me, at least here, that your difficulty at Hi: irvard ~— that 
these men had tenure. They were selected very carefully, but they 
had tenure, indicating that you did not know how to get rid of them. 
Is thata fact ? 

Mr. Conant. I do not think that is the difficulty, because in this 
case I don’t think we would have wanted to get rid of any of them. 

senator Ky RGUSON, In othe words, even though they had no tenure, 
even though you learned about their activities in public, as professors, 
joining these Communist-front organizations, was there no desire on 
your part to get rid of any of them ¢ 

Mr. Conant. No: I would not think there were because I would 
think they were carrying on their teaching function extremely well. 
I would think they were food astronomers, eood veologists, vood 
X,Y: Ido not want to pick on any individuals. 

Senator Frrauson. All right. But don’t you think that, at the 
same time, they were using the prestige of a ereat university to al 
least advocate some of the « auses of the party line of communism 4 

Mr. CONANT. | doubt if { hey were advocating the party line. | 
think some of them, in some of their statements, were doing things 
which, from my judgment and, I take it, yours, Senator, were not in 
the ue interests of keeping the Communist line where it should be. 

Senator I’ ERGUSON. All 1 joht. But isn’t it true that some of these 
things, for instance some of these peace moves that they were inter 
ested in, were Communits lines / 

Mr. Conant. Undoubtedly true: a number of things. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes: and they were using Harvard University 
for prestige to help to carry out that part line. 

Mr. Conant. I think it is inherent in the nature of a university that 
the professors, when they speak as private eltizens on controversial 
issues Will use their own prestige as distinguished scientists or scholars 
and that of the university, It isa problem which has been going on 
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with us for at least 50 years, and I think it is something you just have 
to live with ‘f you are an administrative officer. 


UNITED STATES PERSONNEL IN GERMANY 


Senator Frravuson. I will ask you this: If the same people were 
employed in Germany in your organization, would you fire them ‘ 

Mr. Conant. I would not employ them. 

Senator Ferauson. That was not my question. 

Mr. Conanr. I would fire them if 1 could within the framework 
of the United States Government. 

Senator Frerauson. All right, that answers my question. In other 
words, you would not think they were competent as Government 
employees to carry out a governmental function ‘ 

Mr. Conant. I know of a good many professors whom I think are 
excellent professors, that I would not consider hiring or employing in 
a cvovernmental agency, but I do not want to be specific about any 


] 


ndividual, as you can understand. 

Senator Frerauson. Iam not asking you that. 

Mr. Conant. Yes. 

Senator Frreuson. So if the record would show that people con- 
nected with your organization in Germany, either as the Embassy 
which would come in the future, or at the present time the High 
(‘ommissioner’s organization— 

Mr. Conant. Right. 

Senator Frrauson. If you found those people had an affinity to 
these Communist-front organizations, would you feel that they were 
not proper persons in the organization ? 

Mr. Conant. Absolutely. 

Senator Tarr. May I put it another way. Guilt by association 
may not be grounds for condemning a man if he were in prison, but 
it is a pretty good ground for dismissing him from Government ac- 
1\ ITV, IS 1 not ¢ 

Mr. Conan'r. I think so, particularly if you can do it—if it is just 
by association—in such a way not to ruin him. 

Senator Tarr. What about employees running around with Com- 
miunists ¢ 

Mr. Conant. I would say when in doubt in a Government agency, do 
not employ him, or get rid of him. 


LOYALTY, DISLOYALTY, AND SECURITY 


nator Frreuson. That comes to my next question. There is a 
ereat distinction between loyalty, disloy: ulty, and security. 

Mr. Conanr. Absolutely. 

Senator Frerauson. Then you go to the next step of the fitness: that 
s correct, 1s 1t not ¢ 

Mr. CONANT. Quite SO. 

Senator Frravson. Would you feel that you would be concerned 
ereatly with the question of security in your position, either as Am- 
bassador or as High Commisioner ? 

Mr. Conant. Absolutely. 

Senator Frrauson. Then if you came to the conclusion that a person 
Was insecure you, at least, would you feel that vou ought to get rid of 
him whenever the machinery would allow ¢ 
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Mr. Conant. [ would do all in my power to get rid of him. 

Senator Ferguson. You realize there is a criticism that you have 
been, at least, very tolerant of these people who have advocated some 
of the Communist lines or at least have been sympathetic to Com 
munists; that is a fact, is it not ? 

Mr. Conant. Yes, that is why | attempted to read into the record, 
so to speak, Senator, at the beginning, my belief in the great ditlerence 
between a Government agency and a university. As to the criticism, 
whether it be justified or not about the way I have occupied the position 
of president at Harvard, it would not go over to any position that I 
might occupy in the Government. 

Senator Ferguson. Should anyone in the Embassy or anyone under 
you in Germany expect the same tolerance as the Harvard professors 
have had ¢ 

Mr. Conant. Not in the shehtest. There would be no relation be 
tween my attitude toward the two people. 

Senator Frrauson. Are you familiar with how we did really operate 


i 


this German occupation / 


Mir. Conant. No: Lam not very familiar, ] must admit, from what 
happened between 1945 and the time that Mr. Mc¢ ‘loy took over. I 
know something from him of his problems. 

Senator Freravuson. Do you appreciate that there was—I do not say 
it the top, but down through the operating level a desire to carry 


out the Morgenthau plan 

Mr. Conant. I have heard that statement made, and furthermore, 
I have heard the statement made that some f the people operating 
those levels were very, very vindictive in their attitude. Surely I 
should not think that was the Way to have up proae hed this pre blem. 


COMMUNISM AND ANTI-NAZI LINI 


Senator Frrauson. Do vou realize that some people advocate the 
Communist line by a very strong anti-Nazi line / 

Mr. Conant. Ido; I recognize that very well. 

Senator Frerevuson. And do you recognize that that is one of the 
things that you have to watch for / 

Mr. Conant. You are caught in between, as I see it, that thing, on 
the one hand, and the possibility that Senator Hickenlooper spoke of, 
2» World resurgence of nazism, on the other. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. Would it be your ambition and your 
desire if you go to Germany, to carry out the principles that are laid 
down, and as near as possible advocate just those pi inciples / 

Mr. Conant. Absolutely. 

Senator Fercuson. Would you avoid, if possible, being a contro- 
versial figure ? 

Mr. Conant. Quite so. 


Senator Ferevson. That is all [ have. 


DEMOCRACY AND PRIVATE SCTIOOL SYSTEM 


The CHamman. Senator Mansfield ? 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Conant, I have an unber of questions, some 
of which may not be considered germane to this hearing, but I think 
the record should be made clear. 
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Do you consider the private school system divisive and inimical 
to oun democracy i 

Mr. Conanr. No. As I indicated—perhaps you were not here— 
the word “divisive” I never did use. It is a word I cannot pronounce 
and a word that seems to me tries to say too much. 

I think what I have stated is that from my point of view I should 
argue with a parent to send his children to public schools rather than 
private schools, but I recognize that people, parents, might not have 
to agree with me. 

I would myself hope that a large proportion of the children of 
the United States would attend public schools rather than private 
chools, but IT cannot even imagine doing anything to interfere with 
the rights of the people to organize private schools of any sort. 

Senator Mansrienp. Then vou believe in the right of the individual 
to choose his owh schools, public or religious ? 

Mr. Conant. Absolutely: not only believe in it, but I would fight 
for it. 

Senator Mansrretp. Do you believe that those who believe in reli 
vious schools are working for or are seeking an established ehureh 7 

Mr. Conant. Established—— 

Senator Mansrigenp. An established church ¢ 

Mr. CONANT. No; ] think people clisagree on the importance of 


] 


ite schools, and they disagree on whether private schools should 


receive tax money. 


GERMAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Senator Mansrietp. Now, Mr. Conant, I refer to Germany. In 
your writings and speeches, you have expressed a view that “If one 
will accept the ideals of a democratic fluid society with a minimum 
class distinction and a maximum of understanding between different 
vocational vroups, then the ideal secondary school is a comprehen 
sive pub Ic high school.” This is from the Saturday Review of 
Literature of March 1952. 

Mr. Conant. This book states the same thing. 

Senator Mansrieitp. As you know, German secondary schools are 

t organ zed in what you regard as the ideal arrangement. In your 


ipacity as High Commissioner, would you think it appropriate to 


express criticism of the German school system or to suggest that the 
German state schools reorganize their schools in line with your opin 


ions about the ideal democratie method of school organization 7 


Mr. Conant. IT would not. For the same reasons—may IT amplify 
that fora moment / 

Senator MANsrieLp. Surely. 

Mr. Conant. For the same reasons that in my review of education 

these five countries in this book, the Australian, and the Enelish 

| the Scottish patterns, which are quite different from our own, I 


and tf 
treat sympathetically. What Iam arguing for is the continuation of 

\merican pattern which is native to this country, not exportable 
to others. 


Senator Mansrrecp. All right. Here is my next question. 








a8 
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OFFER OF AMBASSADORSHIP BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Senator Fercuson. Will the Senator yield so that I might ask o 
question 4 


Mr. Conant, I Waht TO aSkK a Question as to \ ether o1 ou Vi had 


heen offered the High Commissionership by P1 dent iLruma ¢ 
Mr. Conant. Yes: I was offered it by the t secretary of Sta 


Mr. A hie son, WhO said he Was Speak gy ior tie resid 
senator leRGUSON. \W Cll Was t| it ¢ 


Mir. CONANT. lt was diseus ad with me 1 = er. Le me sec 


months ago, that we ad be a year ago ist | bel -| have t to 
vet my dates. Weare n we that ould September 195] 

Senator Frrat a pare ! ‘ did yf 
accept 1t ¢ 

Mr. Conant. I did not aecey { 

meena I I rere Uso. \\ is ere 1h \ l ( 

Mr. Conant. TT] vas the Aml ilo uu 

senator ere ON No | a H ( ] 

Mr. Conant. No; 1 | wrong. | ( fered H 
Comm ership: I ow fered the Ag vel 

ve ior HK ERGUSON Wel ) | \ Amba 
sadol 

Mi CONANT No: thev were looking ron ra to \ Ol) 

Senator Frrauson, | ( Were ) l ri ( } 
ership / 

\I CONAN No i hot 

Senator Frerauson. Was the P ient a o ft f \ 
ot al \) DASSAC hi} ft re } | ) i cerry 
as Ambassador / 

Mr. Conant. Correct. 

Senator Frercuson. Of course, it was not o1 { it t 

Mr. Conant. Well, I refused before event howed that it was. 

Senator Frreuson. Will you give us y ons for refusal. 

Mr. Conant. Well, it seemed to me that it wa oing to be, from 
t] l point of \ \ t ti \ ( vy ) 
question of who would be P1 dent after oD 
it wa 1h) rstood thia | \ i { nit { l \ 
wis contro a1 1\ unt ( \ ‘ 
| \ 1 ( e ft ) [| ! ot 
Lbsence 

Senator Frrevson. Under 1 

Mir. Conant. Unde \ ti \\ ( 
roras rt wy «I i t ( | | | 
Iiig Ha vard rorevel ( | t tl } 

Senator Frercus Do I und tand \ 
you o to verma 1\V or not, takes pla ein September of thi ye r é 

Mr. Conant. It ordinat ld not take lac I 
pated t by O ve ils. We | iV 1 retirel ‘ \ \ min 
retire after he ts 60. 

Senator Frereuson. { On} SOry 

M ( NANT | - Ol l l {yt ( I ( iu 
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Mr. Conant. Yes, I shall actually be through, if you confirm me. 
For the next few months I shall be on leave of absence. This whole 
arrangement 1s a device for keeping my connection with Harvard as 
pre ident emeritt 

Senator Frreuson. But did the question of policy that Mr. Ache- 
son might have wanted carried out enter your mind as the reason you 
declined to accept the offer of Ambassador ? 

Mr. Conan’ No. I would not think so. We did discuss a eood 
rs in connection with 1t. I was not too convinced at the 

Was Important for me to do it. I had to weigh the pro 
and cons, as | did this time as to why they wanted a man with my 


many th 


experience as Ambassador, and so on. I remember saving that on 
balance 1 appears to me that my sacrifice to do this, and the incon 
verence to the university was not commensurate Ww ith what, vou might 


sav. would be the e@ains. 
SCILOOL SYSTEMS AND GERMAN DEMOCRACY 
Senator Frreuson. That isso. Thank you very much. 


Phe Ciamman. Continue, Senator Mansfield. 
Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Chairman, this next question is somewhat 





ilong the lines of my previous ones. 
In a speech in Boston last year before the American Association 
of School Administrators you said, Mr, Conant, that “the greater 
proportion of our youth who would attend independent schools, 
the greater the threat to our democratic unity.” 

\s you know, this opinion is not shared by a large segment of this 
Nation’s citizens. Moreover, it has irritated and alarmed people who 
ave conscientious convictions that private schools make a substan 
il contribution to our democra \ and are indispensable to its preser 

vation and progress. 


I trust, therefore, that you understand why some people have cet 


tuin reservations concerning President Eisenhower's statement that 
vO are particularly well qualified to interpret United States to 
Cie rmany. ‘These people question youl ability to Interpret Amerieat 
education to Germany. 

T T ! ] 


MAY f ASK whether in your capacity as High Commissione} you 
uuld regard it as diplomatic and prudent to suggest that a com 

prehensive public-school system, like you would like to have here, 
needed for the general good of German democracy / 


Mr. Conant. No. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN SCHOOLS 


Senator MANSFIELD. My last question: In German schools, with 
exceptions, the denomination o1 religious instruction is a reg 
lar part of the school curriculum, and in some German state schools, 

confessional schools, restricted to either Catholic or Protestant teach 

ers and pupils, are part of the public school system and are Support d 

by tax funds. 

Would you say that this arrangement is incompatible with the ideals 
democracy ¢ 


‘Mr. ( ONANT, No. 


Senator Mansrievp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 





: 
: 
‘ 
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COMMITTEE PROCEDURI 

The CHarrman. Now, gentlemen, we will adjourn until 3 o'clock 
this afternoon. We can come back and will have a discussion about 
this matter, and if it is the judgment of the committee—as we have 
not a quorum now—we will vote. 

I want to Say that we will order out the record 1 this case, and 
the matter of reporting out favorably this question of the confirma 
tion or of the matter of voting on the floor should not come up until 
the record is available. 

. 3 Senator Tarr. Mr. Chairman, I think it ould be desirable, 1 
r , order to move along, if the printer can arrange to have it to us DY 
* Friday. 

7’ The CHarrMan. It is stated hi y Mr. Wilcox t have it 
here by Friday morning. 


Is there something else that should come before the 
this time? If not, we will stand adjourned unt 
ifternoon. 


tl 


(Whereupon at 12:3: 





